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Dae If you didn’t read this last time better do so now, 
as it may not appear again. 





This Interests 
YOU! 


he subject of newspaper circulations was 
touched upon by George P. Rowell, the wide- 
ly-known advertising agent, in his address at | 
the banquet tendered the American News-| 





paper Publishers’ Association at the Holmen} 
House, Feb. 14. Mr. Rowell said: | 

No other article is so frequently bought and | 
sold as the daily newspaper. * * * Take 
| the newspapers of Philadelphia. There is| 





one newspaper there, and I don’t suppose that CUARANTEES 


it would occur to you as first, second or third 


‘in importance, that grantee 4 showed me ap- That the bona -fide average cirou- 
parently oe —~ of havi , + an | | lation of the SUNDAY WORLD for 
| average daily circulation of 154,000. her 
are a newspapers in Resean! having aa 1888 was 260,326 copies, and that 
an average daily circulation of over 125,000. thie was over TWO AND A HALF TIMES 
| There is one paper in this city which this | 
' week has given proofs that | am forced to\ the circulation of the New York 
accept of has wp be circulation a Sun- | Sunday Herald, more than DOUBLE i 
lay edition af over 260,000 copies e great 
’ wonder is, not how so anal are ‘old, that of the New York Sunday Sun, 
but how so many of them can be got out. and more than 60,000 in excess 
“What New York paper did you refer to of the New York Sunday Herald, 
in the above remarks?” Mr, Rowell was' Tribune and Times combined :— 
asked by a WOR D reporter the next day. And to refund all moneys paid for 
**Tmeantthe SUNDAY WORLD,” bp empty a if, upon proper test, the 
he replied. | above statement is not verified. 


10,709,520. 


This was the number of copies of THE WORLD printed during the | 
month of March as certified to by three leading bankers (W. A. Camp, : 
O. D. BaLpwin and THos. L. James) who made the investigation at the 
request of prominent advertisers. 

















This is an average Daily Circulation of ‘ 
iy 


345,468 Copies. 
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To Yearly Advertisers in State and County Newspapers. 


———_—__4- 


Those who advertise by the year ina large number of newspapers aim at securing the largest 
amount of newspaper circulation at the Swen available price for each thousand copies print 
If is as much as an advertiser is willing to offer as an equivalent for the insertion of a ten- 
seeks e twang or fifty-two c ble reading notices, to appear for an entire year in a county 
~~ apd having two thousand ribers ; then one having but five huadred subscribers would 
a worth no more than $5. Ifa paper pri nting t three thousand copies weekly can be induced to do 
the advertising for $25, that paper will (other things a equal) be the best bargain of the three. 
A ten-inch advertisement occupies the space of one ndred and forty agate lines, and at one 
= a line for a thousand issues, its price for fifty-two weeks in a paper printing an average of two 
usand copies, will be $151.60. Consequently it will appear that $20 is but little more than one- 
eighth of a centa wd os one thousand issues. 
pe vertisements are commonly accepted, even by papers of established clrealetion and 
influence, at prices which exhibit a very great deviation from schedule rates : the publisher’s rea- 
soning bein g based upon the fact that his columns at the time contain lex< than a proper proportion 
of advertising, aa y Ran ef him to put more reading matter in type than his readers have a 
aye vertisement, to stand from week to week, or printed from elec- 
aes furnished by the advertiser, saves the expense of type setting, and a consideration for this 
em be added as a petting a t to the moderate cash compotantion offered. 
vite price at which a a newspa! will accept an advertisement may be influenced by many cir 
nees, among which may > cnamnerenel the character of the advertisement ; the looks of it 
when printed in the paper, the position demanded for it; and the certainty with which the pub- 
a oe fe cap med upon receiving the stipulated price when it becomes due, This variation of price, 
rding to reumstances, is particularly to be observed in dealing with papers issued in county 
towns in Cities of less than one hundred tho’ usand population. It will be prudent, therefore, for 
the advertiser to ascertain what are the conditions most favorable to securing the advertising space 
he eyeeres at lowest price, and to avail himself of those conditions. 
ewspaper publishers are pavasaliy inclined to deal! on the most favorable terms with those 
with whom they. J had previous es tr ly an Advertising Bureau 
ie oiled umber of acceptances from a better class 
red iy a price which is really low, than would 
established, or with whose methods of 


eae is offered to a publisher at a ie which he thinks not as much as he 
ht to te resstve, the chances of having the order accep are much influenced by the probability 
pa bability that the advertiser musT use his paper : yop % is never wise for an adver- 








take any steps which shall the publisher to have ex tions of receiving the order. 
It always costs more » — the paren Xs ee an advertisement which has been a good deal talked 
about, han it does another eames wetee | and conditions, about which nothing has pre- 


viously bee n heard b; vie publishers "of ‘o papers to be used. A consideration of the facts which 
have been set fo = above ane ont to us that the r2 ~ satisfactory way to transact the adver- 





e his contracts BA — year, upon a plan which 


pola 

mettLust the conditions which are ‘found to a as above set 
LUSTRATION !. t—If A. Bs wishes to advertise ae in (for example) the State of 
Ohio, for the period of one Jor: he Ay that the circulation o A county papers is almost ex- 
WITHIN AJ 4 o i, Cleveland and Toledo, as well as 
the te -4 and agricaleiral jow have a seaeiéoreiie ~oy of their readers in other States. 

B. must, therefore, use only the county weeklies and th ly papers issued in the cities. 

There are over nine hundred newspapers in the State of Ohio. Nearly one hundred are issued 
in Cincinnati. Cleveland has more than half as many, and in each of several places of smaller im- 
there are issued from two to twenty-five. Now A. B. is likely to be & the opinion that to 





r 





r the State tho: may Se need ee more gly pte gt in the t pi 
while in others, e even Ww of first-class mepeptanece, one, © ggod.w 1 answer his purpose. 
amount of moi which he intends spending for advert in he has fixed in his mind at (let 
us say) #7,500, He believes that it to fici as advertisement occupies po more than 
ta B. ot on yp advertist Sing n't ee penne Ohio, we should proceed upon the 
app us vi e rs 0! vs ow upon 
theory that eachand e paper, issued there ‘can be of service to hiin —_— P which 
is low enough. We should, ‘ore, offer the advertisement to nears all of them ata very low 


price. It is hardly possible to name a for an advertisement so low that some. publishers will 

Pime it is surpr to what an extent even fhe = 

Th Tu, RN RS DY YE Ey 
ose pul who do no’ © price at which they w 

py from those are considered in een th the acceptances nk gag have 

are then issued to only those papers which are needed to cover 

the terri: as thoro' ly as is ht advisable. No one must lose sight of the fact that, after 

the are likely to be the papers to which the highest prices are paid, but the 

wo ° 


poems dng th mparative value of Ohio rm, 6 ure tene objection to 
oO! d reducing the offer in 
if he notes any which he considers dear at > aioe Saeed vit there is any’ paper wi 
to i} ~ we stan Sram Be ga 
value of a m 
him honesty and with rood fudgiment, When 
has been placed there will perhaps some paper w! 
him, wishes to secure even at a price somewhat above ii is comparaitve 
See bes Bie 0 Copecenatly to eapenen eS Sesize re when he examines a statemen 
what still remains bn La no advertiser uses all 
pepe ere too many of Sam. The advertiser who would make money must avail himself of 
: in some where he has secured two weeklies with an average 
of a thousand copies each for ¢1 each, he must be content not to caguse inewrtion ino Ge 
in the same place which insists upon being paid #25 for a circulation of fifteen hi litt of expen 
many as are desired, or as can be procured ws of expen- 
peen’ contracted for, & statement of what has beet done ts furnished to A a B. pond oe 
this statemen! monthly, weekly, or quarter! yen ore based. end of the year 
Showebos is credit for wnntoter te Some 00 be to make 
of w! 
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The American Newspaper Directory. 





(ae" We remember very well that 
when Geo. P. Rowell & Co., more than 
twenty years ago, issued the first num- 
ber of their Newspaper Directory, 
some, if not all, of the leading adver- 
tising agencies of the country were out- 
spoken in their adverse criticisms of 
such a plan of giving to the general 
public facts pertaining to the publica- 
tion interests of the country, and many 
newspapers condemned, in not the 
choicest of language certainly, the 
publishing to the world of estimates of 
their circulation, etc. The Directory, 
however, evidently met a felt need, 
because for these twenty years it has 
been an annual addition to newspaper 
literature that has proved alike profit- 
able to publisher and beneficial to 
newspaperdom. Early in its career it 
had imitators, and now there are few 
reliable agencies in the country but 
what issue an annual designed to meet 
the demands of advertisers and pub- 
lishers whose use of these gazetteers 
has steadily increased as the field has 
broadened. But of all these new can- 
didates for favor, not one has ever suc- 
cessfully competed with the Rowell 
Newspaper Directory as a full and 
complete encyclopedia of the peri- 
odicals of the country, and the issue 
for 1889, just distributed to its thou- 
sand of patrons, is even better in all 
essential details than any preceding 
number. The directory proper occu- 
pies 947 pages of the took, and added 
to this are 589 pages of newspaper 
advertising in which special particulars 
in regard to the advertising terms and 
advantages of the several publications 
are given. It is a complete hand-book 
of matter pertaining to the newspaper 
world of to-day, and as such is a 
monument to the pains-taking skill of 
the compilers and editors that any 
newspaper man, or one interested in 
advertising, will peruse with pleasure 
and profit. The book is furnished, 


prepaid, on receipt of $5. =; by Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., St., 
New York City. — Arlington (Mass.) York 
Advocate, May 31, "89. 


Rowell’s ‘‘ American Newspaper Di- 
rectory ’’ is a book which has long en- 
joyed the esteem of advertisers, and it 
is a book also which contains for the 
general student and reader a great deal 
of interesting and suggestive informa- 
tion, Issued yearly, it takes prompt and 
comprehensive notice of the growth 
and changes of the newspaper world 
in this country and Canada. The num- 
ber for 1889 has just appeared. It isa 
volume containing upward of 1,500 
pages, and if there is a newspaper or a 
periodical in the United States or in the 
Canadian Dominion which is not rated 
and described between its covers, it must 
be a newspaper or a periodical of great 
obscurity and evasiveness. We learn 
from the ‘‘ Directory” that the year 
1888 furnished no evidences that the 
dwellers upon this continent north of 
the Rio Grande have grown tired of 
newspaper reading. In that year the 
net increase of newspapers in the ter- 
ritory designated was 797, which is to 
say that the new papers established 
were more by that number than the 
failures and suspensions during the 
twelvemonth, and that there were 
absolutely 797 more newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada 
at the end of the year 1888 than there 
had been at the beginning. This is 
satisfactory if we believe the dictum 
that the newspapers of a country are 
the measure of its intelligence, and that, 
in making the estimate, numbers are 
the element most to be considered ; but 
even in point of numbers the showing of 1888 
loses in comparison, for the increase then was 
less by by 93 rc Pe = pee previous. The whole 
number publications now issued 
in the Ueieea § — and Ca is 17,107, of 
which 12,791 are weekly, 1, monthly, an 

1,584 daily. The quarterly, always so respect- 
able and once so popular and powerful, is not 
what it was. Only 127 quarterlies are now 
printed here and in "he ominion. The most 
unusual form of publication, however, is the 
bi-monthly, of which we and our Canadian 
brothers find use for only 37. Tri-weeklies 
are hardly more in demand, 44 being the num- 
ber now supplied, and 6 bi-weeklies seem to 
respond amply te the public want. In number 
of Sars New on leads all the States, 

forth 1,695, to oe 4 for Pennsylvania, 

‘oT Ilinois hio, 650 for Massa- 
raa8 fr 88 for - Dominion of 
Nevada et thes is 26 publications, the fewest of 
all the States, and Delaware 35. In Kansas, 
lowa, Virginia, Maryland, Louisiana, Florida 
and N there was no increase of publica- 
tions in 1888. In each of the States bf New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio and 

more newspapers are printed than 1n all of 
British North America.—NV. Y. Sun, June 8. 
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7“ NEW YORK PRESS; 
Daily, Weekly and Sunday: The Press 
was first published Dec. 1, 1887. Circulation 
February 1, 1888, 26,550. ag wage I, 
45:44" irculation August 1, 66,482. Circula- 
tion September 1, 76,480, Circulation October 
1, 90,970. Circulation October 27, 100,064. 
Circulation November 7, 254,846. Livenions 
should observe and use the NEW YORK 
PRESS, 





HE WEEKLY PRESS,—Eight 
pages, so centsa year. Guaranteed aver- 
age circulation exceeds 10,000. Nothing but 
first-class advertisements inserted. For sample 
copies and rates, address 
WEEKLY PRESS, Cotumaus, O. 





FOR SALE. 
Electrotypes of Illustrations 


WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN THE 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLICATIONS. 
LARCE STOCK, 


COVERING ALL POSSIBLE SUBJECTS. 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 110 FifthAve., N.Y. 





OLORED INKS for Type- 

eae «Ae op th manufac- 
ture Emks for this special purpose—purple, 
blue, or any ejeciiel thatea te cans from 
one pound upwards. Price, $1.50 a pound. 
Address W. D, Witson Printinc Ink Co. 
(Limited), 140 William St., New York. 


JITH DICKS MAILER, in 10 

hours, each of six Experts, unaided, 

fits for the mail-bags 20,000 /nter-Oceans, 

a second have been stamped. Undying list 

* Rights” are one cent for every address in 

weekly average ; a mailer, $10.25. No agents. 

Get your send off by writing to inventor, 
Rev. Rost. Dick, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


COMIC CUTS. 


Orrice or Texas SiFTiInGs, 
47 John St., New York, 1 June, 1889. 





Tue Press EnGRAvING Co., 
88 and go Centre St., New York. 


Gentlemen—Reterring to your favor re- 
ceived, we shall be pleased to have you act as 
our sole agents for the sale of Electrotypes of 
the Illustrations that appear in Texas Sirt- 
1nGS. We can furnish electrotypes of all the 
illustrations that have appeared in Sirrincs 
since 1 June, 1886. Yours truly, 


TEXAS SIFTINGS PUB, CO. 
J. Armoy Knox, Gen’l Mgr. 





The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


—— 


Published SEMI-MONTHLY, at MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 





CIRCULATION, 


120,000 ! 





Large Quantity. Good Quality. Advertising Space Limited. 


+o+—_—__— 


THE HOUSEKEEPER is published on the rst and isth of each month. 


It circulates among the mothers and daughters of the country. 


Advertisements in 


Tue HouseKkeerer adapted to this class of readers bring quick returns. 


ADVERTISING 
Ordinary Advertising, per agate line, each insertion. 
Reading Notices, per line, each insertion ....... 


RATES : 
80 75 
1 50 


SCALE OF DISCOUNTS. 


m2 consecutive insertions. ..... 
18 - os Xin 
24 “ “ ag 


“s “ 


5 per cent. | 


500 lines. : 
1,000 * ~we , . 1 


3,000 ; ; coe &@ 


5 per cent. 
oo 


§@™ Either one of the above scales of discounts may be taken, but under no circum- 


stances can the 


be combined on the same order. 


Copy for advertisement should be in not less than one month before date of publication. 


We do not guarantee positions. 


Advertisements received through any responsible advertising agency. 








where and when can reach those you wish to interest. 
TISE B=: 0" Sos Boonen Bove, 
‘Tux Sanatoca News, Tus St. Avoveros News, 
. G. Banat, Utica, N. ¥. Tus Tuovsas Istaxps News, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


NEW YORK, 


JULY 1, 1889. 


No. 24. 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK Post OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL-MATTER. 





WHAT CUSTOM HAS ESTAB- 
LISHED. 


QUESTIONS WHICH ARISE BETWEEN AGENTS 
AND ADVERTISERS AND AGENTS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 

A VIEW FROM THE 
STANDPOINT. 


AGENTS’ 


The agent, in sending an advertis- 
ing order to a publisher, stipulates for 
the performance of all the requirements 
of the specifications, but the agent has 
no personal control of the newspaper 
office, and as the laws of contract are 
calculated to work him an injury, it 
becomes important that an understand- 
ing be had in advance of the usages 
which prevail. : 

The agent cannot guarantee that the 
publisher shall insert the advertising 
precisely as ordered ; he finds that in 
practice he cannot be positively certain 
of any identical thing; but he does 
assume that the advertiser shall not be 
required to pay for advertising which 
is not done in substantial compliance 
with the conditions of his order. 

In inaugurating his dealings with 
the advertising agent, an advertiser 
specifies every point upon which he 
considers that a conformity with his 
views will be essential to secure his 
greatest success. 

Among the points which he will 
consider will be : 

The space which the advertisement 
is to occupy. 

The position the advertisement is to 
occupy in the paper. 

The kind of type in which the 
advertisement is to be set. 

The style in which the advertisement 
is to be displayed. 

The days or dates upon which it is 
to appear. 

In fixing the space which an adver- 
tisement occupies, if it is at all dis- 
played, it is customary to measure from 
the centre of the dividing rule above 
to the centre of the rule below. 


When the space occupied by an ad- 
vertisement is specified in lines, the 
standard measure of the advertising 
type used by the paper under consider- 
ation is meant: nonpareil sets twelve 
lines and agate fourteen lines to the 
inch, 

If the advertisement is small, and 
set without any display word, letter, 
picture, or leads, it is customary to fix 
the number of lines by actual count, 
instead of by measure. 

In estimating the space to be charged 
for in the, case of a reading-matter 
notice, that also is fixed by a count of 
the actual number of lines occupied. 
There are cases, however, where a dif- 
ferent practice is distinctly set up, and 
sustained by common usage in the 
office of the paper in question. 

To the agent, the advertiser makes 
known what he requires. The agent 
sets forth the same requirements to the 
publisher of the newspaper. To the 
advertiser the agent stands at times in 
the position of a principal; at other 
times his position is that ain assistant ; 
and at still other times his position is 
that of a broker. 

The agent stands in the position of 
a principal, inasmuch as he exacts from 
the advertiser payment for all the ad- 
vertising done in a newspaper in ac- 
cordance with the advertiser’s specifica- 
tions. The agent stands between the 
publisher and the advertiser. He has 
no personal control over the columns 
of the paper to be used, and does not 
assume any right to bind the publisher 
any further than he may consent to be 
bound. He states to the publisher all 
of the advertiser's requirements and 
personally guarantees the payment for 
the service. 

If the advertiser never pays the agent, 
the agent must still pay the publisher, 
without delay or hesitation. If, how- 
ever, the agent fails to pay the pub- 
lisher the latter has not, on that ac- 
count, any claim upon the advertiser 
for payment. 





————— 
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The agent is the assistant of the ad- 
vertiser in this, that he works for his 
advantage, forwarding his advertising 
in the way and on the conditions the 
advertiser makes known. 

The agent stands to the advertiser 
in the position of a broker, inasmuch 
as he does not generally undertake to 
contract with him that the advertising 
shall be done in the newspapers, but 
merely attempts to get it done if he 
can on the conditions and at the price 
named. 

The agent assumes no obligation to 
insert an advertisement in a newspaper, 
the publisher of which refuses to insert 
on the ground that the character of the 
advertisement is objectionable. No 
contract on the part of an agent holds 
good for the insertion of an advertise- 
ment which the publisher of the paper 
in which it was intended to appear re- 
jects on the ground that its character is 
unsuitable forhiscolumns. The agent 
cannot undertake to limit the grounds 
upon which a publisher will object to 
the character of an advertisement. 

The advertiser specifies what his ad- 
vertisement is to be, setting forth de- 
tails with as much minuteness and par- 
ticularity as seems to him best. The 
agent when forwarding the advertise- 
ment to the publishers for insertion in 
the newspapers, reiterates all the speci- 
fications upon which the advertiser will 
insist, and it is for the publisher of the 
newspaper to accept upon the terms 
and conditions given or to decline. If 
the latter course is adopted, it is ex- 
pected that he will accompany his re- 
fusal to insert as ordered, with a state- 
ment of what variations of terms he 
will insist upon as a condition of ac- 
ceptance. 

The advertiser designates the posi- 
tion his advertisement is to occupy. 
He may wish it to appear as an ordinary 
advertisement, taking its chances of 
classification, and appearing where it 
may happen to ; or he may wish to pay 
a higher price for some favored page, 
place, position or heading, such as 
special notices, business notices, local 
items, first page, inside page, outside 
page, following reading matter, pure 
reading matter and so on. Whatever is 

uired in this respect he plainly states. 

hen the publisher of a newspaper 
ins the insertion of certain adver- 
tising and fails to complete it, it is 
customary for the agent to charge the 
advertiser for the work actually per- 
formed a price which shall be pro rata 


» at 4 
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to the price which was to be paid for 
the whole work. 

In no case does the agent assume or 
consent to bear any responsibility for 
error or omission beyond the cost of 
the advertisement.. Consequential dam- 
ages are never considered. 

It is not found to be good policy in 
practice to attempt to exact damages 
from a publisher for the non-perform- 
ance of a contract; it is generally 
found to be wiser to pay for what has 
been done, if. in accordance with the 
original stipulations, and avoid using 
that paper next time. 

An omission of a legal advertise- 
ment which, from the nature of the 
case, would make the advertising al- 
ready done of no value whatever, nul- 
lifies the order; and the publisher, in 
such cases, receives nothing. Neither 
is any charge made to the advertiser 
for the work actually done. 

Omissions, or insertions which are 
faulty in any particular, do not vitiate 
an order unless persisted in to an un- 
reasonable extent. It is customary to 
allow such omissions or faulty inser- 
tions to be made good by an equitable 
number of correct insertions. If the 
number of insertions to be made good 
is so great as to extend the order over 
so much time as to make the transac- 
tion inconvenient to the advertiser, or 
if for any reason the advertising will 
have ceased to be of value to the ad- 
vertiser, he may in such case demand 
of the agent'a cash reduction from his 
bill, at a pro rata price, and the agent 
will exact the same allowance from the 
publisher. 

The agent is expected to exercise or- 
dinary care to prevent the appearance 
of typographical errors, or errors in 
punctuation in advertisements ; but he 
does not undertake to read and compare 
with copy every issue of every adver- 
tisement as it appears in each paper. 
The publisher of the newspaper is re- 
sponsible for such errors, and if of im- 
portance they entitle the advertiser to 
consideration in the form of additional 
corrected insertions. Publishers are 
almost uniformly liberal about the ad- 
justment of such claims, and wise ad- 
vertisers refrain from demanding more 
than a just consideration for the loss 
entailed by the publisher’s error. 

Newspaper work is hastily done, and 
newspaper printing is not always good. 
When an advertisement is illegible and 
investigation shows this to be a fault 
of which the agent ought to take cog- 
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nizance, an additional insertion will be 
demanded unless the faulty impression 
is from an electrotype furnished by the 
advertiser, in which latter case the re- 
sponsibility for the impression rests 
with him; but it is the duty of the 
agent to call his attention to the case, 
so that a better electrotype may be for- 
warded if thought best. 

When a newspaper suspends publi- 
cation during the time for which it has 
undertaken to insert an advertisement, 
the advertiser is charged such a por- 
tion of the contract price as the time 
the advertisement has actually been 
published bears to the whole time it 
was intended to be published. If the 
order was for a year and the paper 
dies after printing it seven months, 
then the advertiser is charged for 7-12, 
the price agreed upon for the full year. 

Advertisements are sometimes omit- 
ted through oversight, misunderstand- 
ing or accident. They are sometimes 
taken out to make room for important 
news received at a late hour. The 
right to make good such omissions by 
additional insertions is implied by the 
absence of any stipulation to the con- 
trary, 

Displayed advertisements sometimes 
become reduced in space from the 
practice among printers of pulling out 
leads to make the column justify, for 
space of which the advertiser is thus 
defrauded, he is entitled to allowance 
or extra insertions. 

The cost of making and forwarding 
electrotypes is always defrayed by the 
advertiser. It is not usual to return 
electrotypes, the cost of carriage often 
exceeding the value of new ones. 

Any advertisement which has one or 
more lines set in a larger type than the 
body type used for the majority of the 
advertisements in the paper, or which 
has leads inserted at any place in the 
advertisement between the top and bot- 
tom lines, or which, to conform to 
copy, requires leads at top or bottom, 
is classed as a displayed advertisement. 

Advertisements ordered for a week, 
a month, a quarter, or a year are un- 
derstood to be intended for every is- 
sue ; except in cases where a daily is 
issued seven days in the week, in which 
case the words ‘‘including Sunday” 
should be part of the order if insertion 
in all issues is expected. 

Advertisements ordered to be in- 
serted one day in the week, and ac- 
tually appearing on some other day, 
are not counted as correct insertions; 
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the advertiser is entitled to such con- 
sideration for the failure to comply 
with his order, as in reason ought to 
make him fully satisfied. 

When two papers consolidate, re- 
taining the name of both, and the same 
advertisement is appearing in both, the 
advertiser gets the benefit of the com- 
bined circulation ; but will be expected 
to pay ‘for only one: the theory being 
that the new paper is ome, and cannot 
be considered an equivalent for fwo. 
but in the event of there being a dif- 
ference in the price to be paid for the 
service, it is admitted that the publisher 
of the combined papers is entitled to 
take his choice upon which of the two 
contracts he will make collection, thus 
making it certain that he will demand 
the highest price which either of the 
combined papers was to receive. 

This would not hold good when one 
paper is absorbed by another, and the 
name of the absorbed paper is dropped. 
For instance, if the Village Journal 
is to receive $20 for an advertisement 
and the Village News $25, and the 
Journal buys the office of the News 
and stispends its publication, sending 
the Journa/ to the subscribers of the 
News, then the Journal has done noth- 
ing to get itself released from the con- 
tract to publish and cannot demand 
any more than the $20 it originally 
contracted to do the work for. 

When an advertisement appears in 
a large number of newspapers some 
issues fail to come to hand. If the al- 
lowance proper to be made in any 
single case is trifling, and there is good 
reason for supposing that an investiga- 
tion would show that the insertion was 
really given, then the publisher is noti- 
fied by the agent of the supposed omis- 
sion and his good faith appealed to 
that he shall see to it that the wrong 
(if any) is righted. If a duplicate of 
the missing paper can be furnished that 
settles the question definitely. Addi- 
tional insertions given at end of a con- 
tract, or on extra days (when an adver- 
tisement is not ordered in every issue) 
are not necessarily considered when de- 
manding a cash allowance for occasional 
omissions ; but all such extra services 
are thought of and borne in mind when 
considering any proposal from the pub- 
lisher for a settlement. The publisher 
is not strictly entitled to such considera- 
tion, but as a class publishers are likely 
to give more rather than less than that 
actually required by a contract, and 
exactions on the part of an advertiser 
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which ‘are severe or unreasonable, are 
likely to result in a less favorable rate 
of charge if the advertiser has occasion 
to repeat the contract. 

An agreement to secure a good 
position actually means nothing. All 
space and every position in a news- 
paper are good. If anything special 
is to be insisted upon, it must be 
named in advance, and when given, 
must be accepted whether good or 
otherwise. 

When a particular position is speci- 
fied for an advertisement, the agent 
can be responsible for that position 
being given only so far as to see to it 
that insertions in any other shall be 
classified as omissions, and made good 
by additional corrected insertions. 

If the advertiser’s specification calls 
for an advertisement of a certain form, 
or for a definite position, and the pub- 
lisher refuses to use such form, or to 
give such position, such reasons are 
submitted to the advertiser, and the 
newspaper is striken from the list, 
unless the advertiser authorizes such a 
modification of his order as will re- 
move the publisher’s objection. 

The kind of type in which an adver- 
tisement is to be set is fixed by the 
usage of the paper. Any variation 
secured is considered a special display. 
High-priced papers, and especially 
high-priced daily papers, set advertise- 
ments in agate. Almost all papers set 
them in either agate or nonpareil. 

Copy which is to be followed exactly 
should always be electrotyped. In all 
cases where the copy is not electro- 
typed, it is understood that the paper 
will follow copy only to such extent as 
is warranted by the material in use in 
its office—governed also by the ordi- 
nary usages of the office. 

When a publisher is trusted to fol- 
low copy as to space and style, he is 
understood to have complied if he 
gives the same space from rule to rule, 
although his columns may not be as 
wide as the copy is set, and in the mat- 
ter of display type, uses that which the 
material and usage of his office permit, 
which comes nearest to the style of 
cone: although it may not be very like. 

hen a well-made electrotype of an 
advertisement is furnished to a pub- 
lisher, and accepted by him, then an 
exact reproduction can be expected. 

The cost of an advertisement is 
never increased above the price named 
by the agent to the advertiser or by the 
advertiser to the agent without the 
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consent of the advertiser, previously 
obtained. 

If the agent does increase the price 
to a paper without first obtaining the 
advertiser's authority to that effect, it 
is at his own cost. 

In dealings between advertiser and 
advertising agents, in the absence of 
any written agreement for a different 
arrangement, payments are based upon 
the date of the order. This is a defi- 
nite date easily determined, while the 
date of first insertion cannot always be 
reported with sufficient certainty with- 
out too much delay and a considerable 
amount of calculation not warranted 
by the object to be gained. 

Payment for advertising, when not 
fixed by special contract, is to be made 
monthly. 

It is customary to render bills for 
orders which are to extend over a 
shorter period than one month as soon 
as the work is begun in the papers. 
Credit beyond the time of expiration 
of an advertisement is never contem- 
plated, except when a written agree- 
ment to that effect is formally entered 
into. 

A failure on the part of an advertiser 
to make payment in accordance with 
usage or contract breaks the contract, 
and the advertisement may, at the 
option of the agent, be stopped and 
charged for the short-time rates of the 

per for insertions actually given. 

All advertising discontinued prema- 
turely for the accommodation of the 
advertiser, or on account of a failure 
on the part of the advertiser to make 
payment, is chargeable to the adver- 
tiser at the publisher’s schedule rates 
for the time it has actually appeared, 
without regard to the special rate fixed 
in contract which contemplated longer 
insertion and prompt settlement. 

When the objectionable character of 
an advertisement is not observed or 
declared until after it has had one or 
more insertions, the advertiser is ex- 
pected to pay for the insertions given, 
at the rate per issue which was fixed by 
the original order, and not at the higher 
rate which may be usual with the pub- 
lisher for the smaller number of inser- 
tions given. 

The agent always makes the sending 
of a marked paper to the advertiser 
containing the first appearance of his 
advertisement a condition of his order 
to the publisher, but he does not as- 
sume to be responsible for the publish- 
er’s failure to do this; he must, how- 
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ever, be prepared to exhibit a full file 
to the advertiser at the office of the 
agent, if called on to do so before 
the expiration of three months from 
the date of issue of the papers to be 
examined. 

An advertiser is guaranteed and has 
a right to demand that a file of every 
paper in which his advertisement ap- 
pears shall be accessible to him at the 
office of the agent at any time within 
three months after insertion. If not 
examined within that time, the adver- 
tiser has waived his right. 

Three months is the longest time 
which it is presumed to be convenient 
for the agent to preserve newspaper 
files, and anything more than that is 
not generally attempted. 

When contracting for advertising, as 
many changes of copy as are to be de- 
manded should be expressly stipulated 
for. It is true that in some high- 
priced papers it is the custom to allow 
daily changes if desired without extra 
charge, but papers of this class are a 
very small percentage of all. The 
advertising agent will always attempt 
to procure the substitution of a new 
advertisement for one already running 
whenever asked to do so; but when 
the substitution is to be made in a 
large number of publications, the mere 
forwarding of the request involves a 
considerable outlay to pay for writing 
or printing the necessary communica- 
tions to publishers with instructions ; 
and this expense, as well as the cost of 
addressing the envelopes and of the 
postage, is in all cases chargeable to 
the advertiser, unless provided for and 
specially agreed upon in advance. 

—___— +o —__—— 


A LARGE class of advertisements are 
intended for the eye of persons seeking 
profitable employment. Such are usu- 
ally headed ‘‘Agents Wanted’’ and 
are used by publishers of subscription 
books, dealers in patent rights, new 
machines, and sundry notions. These 
advertisements are generally set in 
small space, and pay best in papers 
having the very largest circulations, 
without much regard being had for the 
character of the circulation, beyond 
the acknowledged fact that country 
readers are more easily induced to try 
a new thing than are those in cities. 
The ‘‘ Wanted ” advertisements are gen- 
erally classified in the great daily news- 

, while in weekly publications any 
attempt at classification is not usual. 


LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 





In the latest issue of the ‘‘American 
Newspaper Directory,”’ published by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., thirty-seven 
American publications are rated as 
having a regular circulation exceeding 
one hundred thousand copies. They 
are as follows : 


DAILIES 

Chicago, IIL, News. 
Boston, Mass.. Globle. 
Herald. 

New York, N. Y., News. 
World. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
WEEKLIES. 


Washington, D. C., National Tribune. 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution. 

Boston, Mass. he Sunday Globe. 

Youths’ Companion. 
Free Press. 

Sunday Telegram. 
Catholic News. 

Family Story Paper 
Fireside Companion. 
National Police Gapette. 


Evening Item. 


Detroit, Mich., 
Elmira, N. Y., 
New York, N. Y., 


Voice. 

Weekly. 
Rochester, N. Y., American Rural Home. 
Toledo, O., Blade. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Saturday Night. 


Sunday School Times. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES, 
Vickery’s Fireside Visi- 
tor. 
Setagte, Mass., Farm and Home. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Housekeeper. 
Springfield, 0., Farm and Fireside. 


Augusta, Me., 


MONTHLIES, 

Golden Moments. 

Practical Housekeeper 
and Ladies’ Fireside 
Companion, 

American Agriculturist. 

Century Magazine. 

Delineator. 

Harper's New Magazine. 

Ladies’ World. 

Metropolitan. 

Farm Journal. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Portland, Me., 


New York, N. Y., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


QUARTERLIES, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Advanced Quarterly. 
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A BUDGET speech, says the Montreal 
Daily Witness, is a strange place to 
look fora statement of the value of ad- 
vertising. Yet a very important one 
is found in Mr. Goshen’s budget ad- 
dress, during which he attributed the 
increase in the use of cocoa to its being 
better advertised than coffee. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is well known, considers 
newspaper advertising as one of the 
great levers of the world. Bythe way, 
the coffee dealers on this side of the 
Atlantic have taken a leaf out of the 
books of the cocoa makers and are ad- 


vertising generously. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ADVERTISING. 

It is very interesting to watch the 
development of advertising as it ap- 
pears in the columns of the daily news- 
press. Departments of trade which 
ormerly neglected that means of at- 
tracting attention, are more and more 
learning to profit by its advantages. 
Advertisers arg also becoming skillful 
in the literary construction of their an- 
nouncements, so that now the adver- 
tising columns of a journal really help 
to enliven its pages, and they present 
a mass of varied information of great 
value to the reader. 

The representations of the adver- 
tisements, too, may be taken generally 
as honest and truthful, for no wise 
dealer seeks to draw customers by false 
pretences. He must have on his coun- 
ters exactly what he advertises to sell, 
and he must sell it at exactly the ad- 
vertised prices. Otherwise his adver- 
tisement does him more harm than 

. It may bring him in ephemeral 
trade, but the larger the trade is the 
worse it will be for him in the end. 
His deceived customers will make for 
him an evil reputation for dishonesty. 
Therefore ordinary sagacity prompts 
the dealer to tell the truth about his 
goods when he advertises them in the 
newspapers. Now and again a scoun- 
drel and a sharper may attempt to 
im on the public by publishing 
swindling announcements, but the 
number of such is few, and it is 
growing fewer. Moreover, the papers 
which such men use as a decoy are 
soon recognized. The swindling ad- 
vertisers are after fools and gudgeons, 
and they are shrewd enough to adver- 
tise in the papers patronized by people 
of that sort. 

The cheapening of the processes of 
manufacture during recent years has 
lowered prices greatly. The adver- 
tiser accordingly can appeal to the 
great body of purchasers, who must 
be careful of their money. Here in 
New York is the great market for ob- 
taining stocks of superior goods at low 
cost, provided the merchant has the 
cash to pay for them. Therefore the 
reputable houses which advertise bar- 
gains for their customers, declare no 
more than the fact. At auctions or by 
paying cash down for a large supply 

here cash is imperatively required 
pin of the first necessity, they fre- 
quently secure great eaikion of 
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goods at less than the current prices 
at the factories, perhaps less than cost; 
and selling for cash, they can afford to 
make their own profit proportionately 
small. Hence when a large house ad- 
vertises bargains, it may be assumed 
that bargains they are. The quicker 
their sales, the more rapidly they turn 
over their money, the more successful 
such dealers are, and to get speedy 
sales they must tempt purchasers with 
as low prices as they can offer. The 
larger the trade they can attract by ad- 
vertising, the better it is for each indi- 
vidual purchaser, for the greater the 
volume of their business the smaller 
can they fix their average profit. 

That is the great advantage of 
advertising. It makes the business 
known, and by multiplying the number 
of customers the dealer obtains the 
means Of attracting more. He has 
more money to expend on his stock, 
can improve the opportunities which 
come so frequently to the cash buyer, 
and can make his margin of profit 
smaller. The whole success of the 
great retail houses has been built up in 
this way. There are few of them 
which have not had their entire develop- 
ment within very recent years, before 
which they were little haberdashery 
shops, with a neighborhood trade only, 
or they had no existence at all. There 
is not one of them which does not owe 
its success to advertising. 

In the clothing trade the history is 
the same. The houses which are get- 
ting the custom are those that advertise 
the most liberally and the most judici- 
ously, and as their custom increases 
they are enabled to make their prices 
lower and thus to invite a wider range 
of the public. The tailors who have 
followed their example are reaping a 
like reward and gaining the same ad- 
vantages. So it is also with the shoe- 
makers, and as time goes on there will 
be no department of business which 
will not profit by the lesson that ex- 
perience teaches so emphatically. 

So far from having been completed, 
the development of advertising is still 
in its early stages only. —New York 
Sun, 
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SHAKSPERIAN motto for the inex- 
perienced tradesman or merchant that 
fashions his own advertisements: 
“* Here will be an old abusing of God’s 
patience and the king’s English,”— 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act J., 
Scene 4. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL SHOW- 
WINDOWS. 





We will not talk on advertising as 
to whether it pays or not. Everybody 
admits that it does, and the day has 
gone by when any successful man can 
stand up and say “‘ there is nothing in 
advertising.” But we will talk of ad- 
vertising and what we think the best 
advertisements, 

Editorially, each newspaper has its 
daily news specials, and it is becoming 
more and more essential that each ad- 
vertiser has his or her special bargain 
to offer the public. Of course this ap- 
plies only to goods that have a staple 
value and a ready sale, and those that 
are necessarily in season. No matter 
how cheaply a clothing store would offer 
overcoats during the summer months 
they could not sell them. The ‘‘ spe- 
cial sale or price advertising” is pecu- 
liarly the advertising for the thorough- 
fares where people daily congregate to 
do their shopping. 

But for most advertisers, and espe- 
cially the smaller ones, the daily news- 
paper is the show window through 
which they display their various wares 
to the buying public. No matter how 
small the show window is that a mer- 
chant uses, he can always make a 
fairly good display of his goods. But 
if he displayed his goods by throwing 
them together in a jumbled heap, but 
few people would stop or care to look 
at them. Notwithstanding, this is the 
way that many merchants advertise. 
They jumble together a list of words, 
let the same matter stand week after 
week, and then blame the publisher 
because their advertising does not pay. 
If they would give it the same care 
that they give almost every other de- 
partment of their store, it would pay 
them many times over. 

There are many ways in which an 
advertisement can be enhanced in value 
and appearance, A newspaper cut can 
be used to advantage in attracting at- 
tention to advertisements. Very often 
an attractive cut will double the value 
of an advertisement, but as a usual 
thing the price of a cut places them 
beyond the reach of most advertisers. 
A cut entirely foreign to the matter 
used can be inserted at times to good 
advantage. A case illustrating this 
came under the observation of the 
writer about three years ago. An 
advertiser intended giving a souvenir 
song book to each lady customer on a 
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certain day, and expected a cut of the 
song book by mail, but unfortunately, 
or fortunately rather, it did not come. 
Knowing the space the cut would oc- 
cupy, he had the publisher set the ad- 
vertisement up, leaving a space for the 
cut. The time came when the publishers 
could wait no longer for the cut, and 
it was too late to change the advertise- 
ment. A happy thought struck the 
advertiser. Picking up a cut of a 
corset, he said, ‘* Drop this in the ad- 
vertisement and insert a line under it 
as follows: ‘ This corset has nothing 
to do with the song book that we give 
away to-morrow from 2 to 4 P. M.’” 
The advertisement made a hit, and the 
store was crowded. 

The truth, if persistently told, is 
always more effective than a falsehood, 
Don’t exaggerate the merits of your 
goods in advertising. It only has the 
effect of making people lose confidence 
in you, and the advertisement does you 
harm, All those whose advertising 
warrants it should hire a man whose 
duty all or a portion of his time would 
be to look after the advertising alone, 
Almost every large store has its win- 
dow draper and designer, and a good 
daily paper is the best show window 
you can have.— Detroit Evening News. 


—-- 








YES, WE WILL. 





Under the above head an exchange 
recently published the following un- 
usual advertisement : 

We recently received through the mail the 
following request : 

To the Editor : 

Dear Str—Will you please insert the fol- 
lowing in your publication, and look to the 
Lord for your pay ? 

Enclosed with the request was the follow- 
ing advertisment, which is inserted right 
here in the reading matter upon the terms 
suggested : 


FREE TO ALL. 


Christian workers who desire gospel 
posters, etc., for distribution, will be 
cheerfully supplied free of price and 
postage, by addressing 

A. H. GorrscHaui 
210 Hummel St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





We have opened no account. We will fol- 
low directions and look to the Lord for our 
pay. 





Perce wee ee 

FIBBING ABOUT CIRCULATION.-—“‘And 
look you get a yer-book in your 
hand, and stand two church- 
men.” —Richard II1., Act tit., Scene 7. 






















































of column, be accepted by hundreds of 
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THE VALUE OF CUTS IN 
ADVERTISING. 





The object of placing an advertise- 
ment in the columns of a newspaper 
is that it may be seen, and whatever 
contributes to make it more easily seen 
adds to its value. When choice posi- 
tions cannot be obtained, and it is de- 
sirable to advertise in newspapers al- 
ready filled with conspicuous cards, it 
is often said, with truth, that a modest 
announcement, set up in the usual 
style, stands a poor chance of being 
seen. Anelectrotyped design attached 
to the advertisement will frequently at- 
tract attention from being so conspicu- 
ous, or for its oddity, its beauty, or for 
some peculiarity. No matter why it 
attracts so long as the fact remains and 
the impression created is favorable. 
In making cuts it is usual to employ a 
designer to make a drawing, which, 
when satisfactory, is submitted to the 
engraver, who makes a wood-cut, or to 
a photographer who prepares a “‘ pro- 
cess’’ cut, from which electrotyped du- 
plicates are made in any quantity re- 
quired. 

Some of the most effective cuts which 
appear in newspaper columns are made 
up entirely from type, and the only 
necessity for electrotyping them at all 
is because the majority of offices where 
the advertisement is to be printed do 
not have all the varieties of type re- 
quired. Sometimes an advertiser con- 
siders it wise to make electrotypes of 
plain-type advertisements for the pur- 
pose of securing exact uniformity and 
correctness in all the journals which he 
uses. But few newspapers, when com- 
pared with the whole number printed, 
make any extra charges for cuts ; some 
which pretend to require an extra price 
waive it if the advertising order is a 
liberal one. A few excellent papers 
admit no cuts under any circumstances. 

A well-made electrotyped advertise- 
ment is often found to be a desirable 
thing in a newspaper office, especially 
one on solid metal foundation, which 
will neither shrink or swell in the con- 
stant dampening which accompanies 
the make-up of the average newspaper. 
Shrewd advertisers discover such facts 
as this: Asmal]l advertisement in plain 
type, which is to stand a long time and 
appear on alternate days, necessitating 
frequent lifting and consequent liability 
to having a type drop off will, if cast in 
a solid metal block of the correct width 
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publishers at a price which would be 
refused if the block were not furnished. 
The cost of the block is perhaps ten 
cents ; the reduction of price secured 
by having the block is often ten dollars 
or more. 

Cuts should not be too large. A 
small, neat design will attract as much 
attention as a large and scraggy one, 
generally more; and the impression 
created in the mind of the observer is 
more favorable to the advertiser—the 
influence is better. 

Sunken letters, showing white on 
black ground, are good in papers which 
use a good quality of paper and ink, as 
do the illustrated journals, but as they 
are likely to show through and make 
the opposite side of the sheet look 
cloudy and bad, such cuts are strongly 
objected to by many publishers, es- 
pecially if occupying a good deal of 
space. Sometimes the objection can 
be done away with by causing the 
black back ground to be lightened, or 
shaded, preserving the same general 
effect without showing the black sur- 
face so much disliked by good pressmen. 

In preparing a picture to be used in 
an advertisement, it must not be for- 
gotten that fine lines soon fill with ink 
and produce a bad effect except in the 
few papers which are printed on calen- 
dered paper and with high-priced inks. 

Sketchy pictures with strong outlines 
are what is wanted. 

Probably the most effective cuts in 
use are those which represent a picture 
of the article advertised, thus conveying 
the idea to the mind of the casual ob- 
server who never reads advertisements. 
These pictures often convey to the eye 
a correct impression of the articles of- 
fered for sale, and tell a story which 
could not be as well told in words oc- 
cupying the same space. The pictures 
are at the same time more conspicuous. 
Sometimes a picture tells a story which 
words could not be made to convey. 

Sometimes a picture represents a dis- 
ease which the advertiser announces 
his ability to cure. What could be 
better calculated to instantly arrest the 
attention of afflicted persons or their 
friends ? 

Next to representations of the articles 
advertised the most popular cuts are 
trade-marks. Monograms are also 
largely used for cuts. Unless they are 
og of a trade-mark their use cannot 

recommended. An advertisement 
should tell its story at a glance ; should 
be plain—not a puzzle. 
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A monogram is not easily made out ; 
it possesses little or no originality and 
conveys no information. We know of 
no large or successful advertiser who 
has extensively used one. 

Next in order come pictures of es- 
tablishments. There is little to rec- 
ommend the use of such cuts in 
newspaper columns, while the neces- 
sity for having them large, in order 
to properly represent the premises, 
makes them more than ordinarily ex- 
pensive. 

The practice of using autograph 
electrotypes is quite common. An ob- 
jection to cuts of this kind is that they 
are not sufficiently conspicuous. An 
entire advertisement is sometimes cut 
in imitation of handwriting, and in 
most journals proves a total failure. 
Such a cut, unless printed with more 
than ordinary care, will, to a casual 
observer, show as a blur on the paper, 
and few are intentionally anything 
more than casual observers where ad- 
vertisements are concerned. 

A large class of electrotypes are 
made up without employing the en- 
gravers. A skilled printer, from the 
material of his office, makes up a card 
which will attract the eye. This is 
electrotyped, because other printers, 
with less ingenuity, are sure to make a 
failure of an effort to reproduce the 
effect, and are apt to make mistakes in 
the wording of the advertisement. 
Frequently the cost of the electrotype 
is very much less than a fair compensa- 
tion for a compositor’s time in dupli- 
cating the design. 
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I find it interesting, instructive and valu- 
able. O 7UDE, 
dv. Manager Athlophoros Co., 
112 Wall St., New York 
May 21, 1889. 

It is the best thing I have seen as to infor- 

mation for advertisers. . Hvey, 
Pres. Florida Wine Co. 

Philadelphia, May 31, 1889. 

Send us one of the “_ * that you adver- 
tise for Printers’ Ink. We have found them 
to be very handy for many things. 

Star Stream Heater Co., 

May 21, 1889. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Inclosed please find $1, in return for which 
please send me copies of Prinrer’s Inx for 
the year to come as eet Truly yours, 

)», J. McDonarp, 
Advertising Manager Mabley & Co. 
Detroit, Mich., March 21, 1889. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
MENTS 


(From Life.) 





FOR SALE: SMALL HOUSE; NEWLY PAINT 
ED HIGH AND AIRY; PLENTY OF WATER on 
PREMISES. 
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ROOM FOR RENT—QUIET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD; DON'T RING. ADDRESS, ** PERMANENT.” 





WANTED—A PHYSICIAN TO LOCATE, GOOD 
MELD ROR SKILFUL MAN. 
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LOCAL AND FOREIGN 
VERTISING. 


AD.- 





A meeting of retail druggists from 
various parts of the State was held in 
Chicago recently for the purpose of 
conferring upon the subject of legisla- 
tive enactments in the interest of that 
branch of trade. After concluding its 
business, an informal discussion arose 
upon the best and most effective man- 
ner of advertising. The liberal use of 
local newspapers was strongly recom- 
mended, and one party from the in- 
terior of the State gave the following 
bit of experience relative to the cost of 
the same : 

He said: ‘* We have two papers in 
our town, and the publishers of each 
are constantly growling because the 
merchants do not advertise more liber- 
ally. Last fall I received orders from 
a large drug house in New York to in- 
sett in our local papers an advertise- 
ment of a patent medicine with my 
name at the bottom of it, provided I 
could do so at the usual rates. Not 
being familiar with an Eastern idea 
of the ‘usual rates,’ I called upon our 
two publishers and asked for their low- 
est price for one-fourth of a column, 
six months. Each one gave me his 
price, which he declared to be just a 
little lower than ever was offered to 
any other advertiser. The rate given 
me was immediately communicated to 
the Eastern house, and I confidently 
expected a telegram of acceptance, but 
it did not come. 

“A week later I received a letter 
from my friends saying that the rate 
named in mine of a recent date for 
their advertisement in our local papers 
was enormously high, and informing 
me that they could and would have the 
matter inserted at about one-third the 
figure mentioned in my communica- 
tion. I telephoned both publishers 
and gave them the substance of the 
letter I had received from New York. 
Each assured me there was a mistake, 
that they had made me a bed-rock 
price, and no one could get a lower 
rate. I decided to await further devel- 
— and they soon occurred. 

wo weeks later the very advertise- 
ment referred to appeared in both pa- 
pers, with the regular announcement 
that the medicine could be found at my 
store. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the advertising created a sale for the 
tonic, and I reaped a profit thereon, I 
could but feel that there was a ‘ mouse 
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in the meal’ somewhere, and that he 
must come out or the grinding would 
soon be spoiled, and so kept up a lively 
thinking. A short time ago a repre- 
sentative of the New York drug house 
stopped at our town on his regular 
spring trip among his customers. I 
related my experience in trying to place 
his advertisement in our local papers, 
and expressed regret at being unable 
to get a satisfactory rate for his firm. 
He smiled, and thanked me for my 
trouble, remarking at the same time 
that if the merchants of our town paid 
the prices I had named in my letter 
they were fools. This did not strike 
me as being very complimentary to 
myself or our business men, and my 
friend saw that he struck a snag, so to 
speak, as I firmly believed our pub- 
lishers would not go back on their best 
customers. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘when I 
get home I will look up the bill for that 
advertising and send it to you, so that 
you may see what we did pay for it, 
and be convinced that you have been 
imposed upon.’ The bill arrived in 
due time, and was just as represented ; 
the price one-third of that quoted to 
me, less 25 per cent commission to a 
New York advertising agency. I pre- 
sented it to our editors, demanded an 
explanation and got it. Each of them 
claimed that they owed the advertising 
agency a little space and were obliged 
to accept the advertisement at the rates 
named, on account. Now, it strikes 
me that if this is the customary style 
of doing business among country pub- 
lishers, they had better say no more 
about protecting home industry, and 
country merchants had better place 
their advertising in their home papers 
through Eastern advertising agencies. 
I certainly shall try it next fall, because 
I do not propose to pay three times as 
much as other people do any longer.” 
—Chicago Union. 





——_—_—_—_ 


Ir has been stated that the man in- 
tending to do business must first pre- 
pare himself to suit customers; and 
next that he must let every possible or 
probable customer know that he is so 
prepared. In a very small place he 
may /e// all the people what he can do. 
In a village a printed handbill, poster 
or circular, properly distributed, will be 
efficacious, but whoever is in a place 
large enough to support a newspaper 
will find that its columns are the cheap- 
est medium through which to address 
the public. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, ADVERTISERS 
AND PUBLISHERS. 
To the Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Sir—Your article, ‘‘Advertising and Adver- 
tisements,”’ in Printers’ Ink, November 23, 
suggests a question or two touching the rela- 
tions of advertising agencies to advertisers and 
publishers. You state that the general adver- 
tising agent acts in behalf of the advertiser as 
his agent, and you set forth the reasons why 
the advertising agent cannot so far ride two 
horses as to act in behalf of the publisher, I[ 
can readily understand how the agent, who is 
conscientious in his dealings with his client, 
cannot serve two masters. What I do not un- 
derstand and what I wish to ask is, why the 
publisher should pay the agent who does not 
work for him but for some one else. If an 
advertising agent is honest he will place his 
business where it will do the advertiser most 
good for the money invested. If the agent is 
not honest, will a commission from a good 
paper make him so? I can readily see how 
the agency commanding special skill, expe- 
rience and facilhties, can serve the advertiser 
to great advantage, but why that service 
should be paid for by the publisher whom the 
agency does not serve, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. 

Again, you speak of the publisher's own 
agent, but conclude he cannot serve the ad- 
vertiser in a general way, inasmuch as he is 
committed to the interests of the particular 
paper which he represents. You say~ “ It is 
not reasonable nor fair to put upon them the 
strain of acting as general advisers to an ad- 
vertiser unless he has already settled upon 
their publications as mediums for his an- 
nouncement.” Is not the general agent under 
a similar “‘strain’’ when truth would compel 
him to recommend a medium which aliows him 
no commission, or a very small commission, 
and to exclude one which offers fifty percent ? 
On the other hand, is not the “ strain "’ ten- 
fold greater with the general agent, whose 
client has no means of knowing what papers 
allow great inducements to the agent and 
which do not; while in the case of the pub- 
lisher’s agent the advertiser is fully aware of 
the bias in favor of his (the agent's) own 
papers. 

| trust there are enough other readers of 
Printers’ Ink beside myself who would ap- 
preciate enlightment on this subject to war- 
rant giving the subject some space in your 


columns. Respectfully, 
E. P. Harris. 
Montclair, N. J., June 24, 1889. 


I. The publisher pays the agent 
because the business brought to him 
by the latter is regarded as new busi- 
ness, which the publisher might not 
have obtained otherwise ; or which, if 
obtained, might have cost the pub- 
lisher more to get than the commission 
paid to the agent. Should there ever 
be more advertisements seeking publi- 
cation than advertising space to contain 
them, the payment of the commission, 
conformably to a well-known natural 
law, would shift from the publisher to 
the advertiser. 
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II. ‘‘A commission from a good 
paper” will neither create, maintain 
nor increase honesty in an advertising 
agent. The honesty of an advertising 
agent, like that of other human beings, 
rests either upon religious motives, 
moral sentiments, or mental persua- 
sions ; or a compound of two or all of 
these emotions. 

III. There is an inducement to an 
advertising agent to place the business 
of his clients with those publishers that 
allow the largest commissions, but as 
his professional reputation and stability 
depend upon successful and otherwise 
satisfactory service to those clients, 
and as the publishers offering the largest 
commissions are usually the least able 
to meet those requirements, the induce- 
ment is greater to render the best pos- 
sible service to a client, without regard 
to the size of the commission. This 
remark applies only to agencies of es- 
tablished character and credit. 

IV. For the reason just stated, the 
‘* strain ’’ upon honesty and candor is no 
greater in the case of a general, than 
of a special advertising agent. On the 
contrary, it is less; because, by the 
general law and usage of trade, the 
special agent is allowed and expected 
to resort to that kind and degree of 
puffery which do not amount to a war- 
ranty.—Zd. of PRINTERS’ INK. 


> 





WHERE a man must advertise, the 
actual circulation of a paper is some- 
times of not very much importance. 
A patent-medicine vendor who has sold 
$50 worth of goods to a village drug- 
gist on condition that he shall put his 
advertisement into the local paper, 
must, to carry out his agreement, make 
the best contract which he can, and 
will frequently pay for 600 weekly cir- 
culation in one town twice as much as 
he pays for 1,000 in another. The 
only paper in a town of some impor- 
tance, or the best paper in a good dis- 
trict, can frequently demand prices to 
which its circulation does not entitle it. 
Its publisher does quite right, however, 
in demanding such a price as shall keep 
his advertisements within limits and 
never allow them to crowd his reading 
columns. 

TRYING to do business without ad- 
vertising is like winking at a pretty girl 
in the dark; you may know what you 
are doing, but nobody else dges.— 
Chestnut. 
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THE FIRST MILESTONE. 





The present issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
completes the first yearly volume. 
Contemporaneously with the next num- 
ber an alphabetical index will be sent 
out, so that those who may wish to 
put their collection of numbers into 
so serviceable a casket as a permanent 
binding, will be possessed of a key 
wherewith to unlock its treasures, 
The original prospectus of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK announced it as a class 
journal intended for advertisers, pub- 
lishers and printers. It may be said 
here that the first-named class was up- 
permost in the thoughts of the projec- 
tors of this journal from the very be- 
ginning, but for fear that it would not 
be possible to appropriately fill the 
columns of the successive issues, or to 
attract and hold the support of a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers, should the 
main object be exclusively pursued, it 
was deemed proper to enlarge the 
original purpose by an inclusion of the 
two related classes above named. Ex- 
perience soon taught the conductors 
that this view was a double-ended mis- 
take, and that, in sooth, there was not 
only enough, and more than enough, 
to be all the time said and heard about 
the great industry of newspaper adver- 
tising, upon which it is estimated that 
not less than $30,000,000 will be spent 
during this calendar year, but that it 
could be better said and heard by 
dropping all other interests and keep- 
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ing to that alone. The one proposi- 
tion, that newspaper advertising af- 
forded ample matter for continuous ex- 
position, discussion and narration, in- 
volved the other, that enough readers 
could be found and retained for a jour- 
nal that expounded, discussed and nar- 
rated the special subject-matter with 
sufficient power and cogency. This 
second proposition involved a third, 
namely, that if advertisers, as a class, 
should adequately support a journal set 
apart to their common interest, the 
necessary amount of advertising from 
the classes of people that cater to the 
wants of advertisers would be forth- 
coming to establish the necessary equi- 
librium of finances on the ledger of 
the publishers. The three propositions 
have attested their practical soundness 
within the first twelve months of the 
life of the journal. PRINTERS’ INK is 
‘*a journal for advertisers ;’’ it is the 
trade-journal of newspaper advertis- 
ing; it has the esteem of those that 
advertise and those that supply the 
media of advertising. Its columns are 
filled with care and diligence, but with- 
out anxiety; it has room for many 
more readers and subscribers, but has 
already circulation enough to ensure 
its stability ; its advertising patronage 
is already good and is all the time 
growing. It is no longer an experi- 
ment in the sense of testing its ability 
to live and thrive, but the intention is 
to keep it in the posture of an experi- 
ment, so far as concerns the resolution 
to strengthen and improve its contents 
and character. With this perhaps al- 
lowable reference to the Ego, PRintT- 
ERS’ INK passes on towards the next 
milestone along the flight of years. 


ADVERTISERS who cater to ‘‘ mail- 
order trade” should so systematize their 
business in that branch as to ensure 
the utmost possible satisfaction in the 
filling of a first order. A customer so 
gratified will come again and again, 
and it will take actual neglect or ill- 
treatment to destroy the good will and 
confidence created by his initial ex- 


perience. 
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Ir is undoubtedly true that the 
writers of many letters to advertising 
agents would be much at a loss to tell 
what they want, to name the space 
they require, time the advertisement is 
to run or the amount they will spend, 
as the agent is to answer their ques- 
tions. ‘‘How much space do you 
want?” is often answered: ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know ; I thought of asking you 
about that.” ‘*‘ How long a time is 
the advertisement to run?” ‘* Well, 
what is your advice?” ‘‘ How much 
money are you prepared to spend?” 
‘* Just as little as is necessary. I want 
your opinion.” And while all these 
responses are the natural ones for an 
inexperienced advertiser to make, it is 
apparent that the agency must have 
some facts upon which to base an 
opinion and give advice, otherwise it 
might submit a plan for the expendi- 
ture of $5,000 to be told that $500 
would be the largest appropriation 
possible—or possibly not more than 
$50. Again, information is sometimes 
requested for the purpose of decid- 
ing a bet, or from curiosity, to find 
out what it would cost if one wanted 
to do the work, but which work the 
one has no expectation of ever doing ; 
or, aS in our own experience has been 
the case, to see how the estimate 
would compare with the prices the ap- 
plicant was paying the publishers or 
another agency direct for the same 
work in the same papers. 





ADVERTISERS, as a Class, will never 
accept the scheme of a uniform rate 
per inch and per thousand of circula- 
tion, It takes no account of the char- 
acter of circulation, nor of the typo- 
graphic, literary and business character- 
istics of a journal; all of them prime 
factors in determining advertising 
value. If the rate per inch per thou- 
sand be fixed from a high average, the 
inferior publications will scalp rates as 
the only alternative of starvation, and 
if from a low average the superior jour- 
nals will not accept them. In either 
event, the ‘‘reform” will move in a 
circle, constantly returning to the point 


Os! 
of departure. It cannot move forward 
until newspapers cease to be published 
without profit, and those who publish 
them cease to regard them as stepping- 
stones to something outside ; and upon 
such cessations, each newspaper then 
or thereafter existing will make and 
accept the best rates it can get, within 
a margin of actual gain. 





THE length of the advertisements, 
that so strikes one engaged in turning 
over a file of English newspapers of 
the last century, was not wholly nor 
chiefly due to the long-drawn rhetorical 
style of those days. The explanation 
is to be found in the government tax, 
which, in addition to being on a ‘* war- 
footing"’ in itself, was the same 
amount for each advertisement, how- 
ever long, or however short. Under 
these circumstances, long advertise- 
ments were comparatively cheaper than 
short ones. With the disappearance 
of the tax, this condition was reversed ; 
the long advertisements, which dis- 
couraged short ones, disappeared, and 
the newspapers got more advertising 
in the aggregate, and a greater propor- 
tionate revenue from them. 


in 





How is it possible for a newspaper 
that finds it difficult to maintain rates 
for foreign advertising to overcome 
the difficulty? The answer repeatedly 
given by publishers in convention is : 
‘** Maintain rates.” This answer sim- 
ply names the subject and in no wise 
touches the difficulty. The question 
is not what to do, but howto do it. 
All pretensions to answer this ques- 
tion have been deceptive, because they 
have substituted assumptions for facts. 
They assume that newspapers are pub- 
lished for some other purpose than to 
enable the purchaser to gain a liveli- 
hood, and attribute to him an independ- 
ence that he does not possess. What 
is the use of telling a publisher to 
maintain rates, when, in nine cases out 
of ten where the injunction is needed, 
the maintenance of rates would mean 
the want of maintenance for something 
more important ? 
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COMMENTS ON CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 





ANNOTATIONS ON LETTERS FROM 
ADVERTISERS. 
WHAT THE FAIR SEX READ, 
Youncstown, O., Dec. 4, 1888. 

Please furnish estimate for the insertion for 
three months of a half-inch advertisement 
(electrotype). 

First: In fifty weekly and monthly home 

rs. 

Second: In one hundred weekly and month- 
ly home papers. 

How many weekly—how many monthly. | 
am anxious to reach lady readers, and would 
like a list that would go largely into the 
homes and be read by women. 

What territory will each estimate cover? 
Estimate total circulation. 

What this man should use is the 
papers of best character and largest 
circulation: the great weeklies, re- 
ligious, agricultural, literary, story 
papers and magazines. These circu- 
late all over the country, in every State, 
cityand town. There are 17,107 pub- 
lications named in the last issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory and 99 
of these print one-fourth of the total 
issue of all, or about eight million 
copies each issue. 

THREE OF A KIND. 
Lamar, Ark., Nov. 23, 1888. 

I am owner of Patent No. 375,195 Fire 
Place and Grate. I wish to put advertise- 
ments in three to five good trade papers that 
will circulate with the men | want to see my 
advertisements. 

WaAtLacetown, Ontario, Can., | 
Nov. 22, 1888. }§ 

We want to advertise some stock in a paper 
that has a good circulation in West Virginia 
and Southern Pennsylvania, and we write to 
you to get rates and what paper you consider 
to be the best. 

Raeicu, N. C,, Nov, 22, 1888. 

Please let me know what it will cost to in- 
sert a small advertisement (for situation as 
traveling salesman) in a few of the best adver- 
tising papersuf New York city, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

Had a copy of the advertisement to 
be used been included in each of the 
above cases it would have been easy to 
name the papers to be recommended 
and the cost of each: and from the list 
the advertiser could select such as he 
wished to use or could afford to pay for, 
Without the copy a long letter is needed 
to convey the information asked, and 
it is doubtful if he would fully under- 
stand it after all; because the price 


would be given at so much a line and 
as have varying widths of column. 

ven an experienced person often finds 
it difficult to tell just how many words 
will go into a line. 


“HALF A LOAF IS BFTTER THAN NO 
BREAD !” 
MisHawaka, Ind., Nov. 28, 1888 
* We wish to advertise our pulleys in some 
of the journals devoted to machinery. 

In response to this, it is possible to 
send a list of papers which can be 
recommended for the purpose, but the 
cost of placing the advertisement can 
not be estimated until the advertise- 
ment has been written, its style of dis- 
play determined upon, and the time 
fixed for which it is to appear. If 
unable to decide these questions in ad - 
vance, then to state an approximation 
of the amount to be expended will en- 
able the agent to decide whether to 
submit a moderately complete list of 
machinery journals or to confine his 
suggestions to one or two of the lead- 
ing ones. 

ADVERTISING IN SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 
Los ANGELEs, Cal., Nov. 23, 1888. 

Please give estimates on the advertisement 
given below to cover twelve counties in South- 
ern California, Include a daily in Los An- 

eles, San Diego and San Bernardino each 

f should like estimates for an expense of $10, 
$15 and $20 per month, for three months’ 
trial. Let your estimates state whether or 
n t the advertisement would appear in the 
classified, which I should prefer. What 
would be the expense of the same for six or 
twelve months ? 

This application exhibits the wisdom 
of stating some approximation of the 
amount of money to be expended. A 
single paper in Los Angeles would re- 
quire a handsome proportion of the 
appropriation for the insertion of an 
advertisement of the moderate size of 
from 50 to roo words, set solid and 
appearing under a classified heading. 
Papers which do classify advertisements 
always prefer that every one shall ap- 
pear under its appropriate heading. 


A GOOD RULE-SEND CASH WITH 
ORDER, 
Geneva, Ohio, Dec. 7, 1888. 

Please send us iist of best papers in your 
judgment in which to insert the advertisement 
of a fine old piano to be given to the one who 
guesses the nearest to the number of beans in 
a quart can. Each guesser to pay ten cents 
for the privilege, and is there anything unlaw- 
ful in such an advertisement. Please let us 
hear from you, with prices for same, in such 
list as we could get it in now and have it 
appear next week. 


This man writes from Ohio to New 
York, and expects a list of papers and 
statement of the cost to be sent to him : 
after which he will send the order: 
which will then be sent to the papers, 
and he wishes it to appear in next 
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week's issue. There is so much proba- 
bility that nothing will come of it, that 
an advertising agent would hesitate 
about spending much time in preparing 
the detailed information asked for ; but 
if the applicant had sent along $10 or 
$50 the order could have been carried 
outin time. Is it not a fact that, after 
all, the agent must be trusted? Why 
not put him upon honor and leave the 
carrying out of the order to his judg- 
ment and render a statement of what he 
has done. 


SHOULD HAVE ENCLOSED COPY. 
Be.tte Hampton, Va., Dec. 6, 1888. 

I want to advertise a farm for sale in one 
good Northwest paper and one in Pennsylva- 
nia and one in New York State. Those most 
likely to reach the eyes of farmers. 

If this inquirer had inclosed the 
copy which he would use for his adver- 
tisement, he would have learned not 
only the names of the papers which he 
ought to use, but the cost of inserting 
his advertisement in each and all. As 
it is, he will have to write again, and 
receive another reply before he gives 
his order. 

SAME HERE. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1888. 

If you can give me name and place of pub- 
lication of the best papers published in the 
interests of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
I will send you copy for an advertisement in 
them, or part of them. 

This inquirer should have inclosed 
the copy of his advertisement and 
stated how many times he wished to 
have it appear. It would then have 
been possible to name the price as well 
as the papers, and thus have avoided 
the necessity for further correspond- 
ence before his order could be sent. 

AN ERRONEOUS IMPRESSION, 
Cuicoree Fauis, Mass., Dec. 29, 1888. 

We inclose a circular of an article which 
shall begin the manufacture and introduction 
of at once, on a large scale, and we wish to 
have your opinion as to the best mediums to 
use and also the cost of a two-inch advertise- 
ment for three, six and twelve months. This 
article will go into all factories, both cotton 
and wool, shops, offices, hospitals, railroad 
depots, cars, hotels and wherever there are 
water-closets or bad smells. Don’t think 
country papers will be of any use. We shall 
ask for other bids. Whoever gets the start 
will be likely to have a good customer. 

This inquirer needs careful and in- 
telligent work. After his advertise- 
ment has been prepared and a list of 
papers selected, the judicious placing 
of his order is a matter concerning 
which he and his agent should work 
together. He has an impression that 
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advertising is a commodity which can 
be exactly measured, like corn or oats, 
and subject to delivery, like a horse or 
a farm. The facts are not as he sup- 
poses. Arn intelligent advertising can- 
vasser, who calls on this man when his 
bids are all in will easily secure his or- 
der, because he will find him a good 
deal puzzled over the estimates he has 
received—no two being alike, and it 
being by no means easy to tell which 
is most and which least favorable. 


‘** PAPERS VARY MUCH IN THEIR 
RATES.” 
Bancor, Me., Nov. 29, 1888. 


Please send me your terms per month or 
three months for advertising if Salem, 
Mass., and vicinity, say in Salem Daily 
News, and weekly papers of Peabody, Bever- 
ly, Danvers, Marblehead, Ipswich and New- 
buryport for two or three inches of space. 
Also rates for special advertisements in read- 
ing columns, including press notices, where 
they can be obtained. ned business in 
Salem six months ago, and have advertised 
but little there. but I have come to know that 
papers vary much in their rates, depending 
on the persons with whom they have to deal. 
If you have business with “away down 
East,”’ give me terms also for Bangor, Bucks- 
port, Lewiston and Portland ; also St. John's 

It is not possible for an advertising 
agency to give rates for advertising in 
a considerable number of newspapers 
in any such general way as this en- 
quirer hopes to receive. The proprie- 
tor of each individual paper may do it ; 
but it makes the correspondence too 
voluminous for the agency to attempt 
to write out, or for the advertiser to 
read if senttohim. If he deals with 
an agency he must fix upon the space 
he will use, the time his advertise- 
ment shall appear; must designate 
how many reading notices he wants 
and how much space each is to occupy. 
It will not, however, be found wise to 
send advertisements to nearby papers 
through an agent doing business in a 
distant city. The advertising agent 
receives a commission from the pub- 
lisher for his services in procuring, for- 
warding and guaranteeing the payment 
for advertising patronage; but the 
publisher will not thank an agent for 
intercepting business which would be 
sure to reach him. 

SAMPLE COPIES. 
InpEPENDENCE, lowa, Dec, 11, 1888. 

Our idea is to spend ‘something like $s0, and 
one of our .: ideas is to get one copy 
of each paper. © not care so much for t 
advertisement as to get a copy of the papers. 

Again, our idea is to advertise in county 
papers (one for each county) say in Eastern 

and Middle tes, and one or two weekly 
city papers in large towns or cities. One in- 
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answer to his application, he is able, in 
his second letter, to state his wants 
with definiteness. 


sertion would answer very well, but if you 
could get four for about twice the price for 
one, might run it tor four weeks. Now what 
would you put through one paper, each 
county, etc., as above, and also make price by 
States. Think you will catch on now? 

If sample papers are what is wanted 
they can generally be had by writing 
on a postal card asking for a sample, 
In county papers four insertions would 
not cost more than twice the price of 
one. The list known as Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co.’s Select List of Local 
Papers in which advertisements are in- 
serted in a fair selection from each 
State at one-half of publisher's sche- 
dule rates may be exactly what is 
wanted here. 

STATE THE TIME. 
Evmira, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1888. 

Please send us list of all the principal Sun- 
day newspapers east of the Mississippi River: 
also rates of advertising for advertisement 
inclosed. Also what one issue in Puck and 
Judge would cost, 

Does not tell whether he wants 
rates for one time, one month or a year 
in the Sunday papers. More corre- 
spondence will be necessary before the 
agent can intelligently serve the in- 
quirer. 

THE FIRST STEP, 
ATLANTA, Ga., Dec. 26, 1888. 

I have a pill (liver pill) which I want to ad- 
vertise extensively, and want your lowest 
figures on a three-inch advertisement to ap- 
pear one year in the Southern State papers. 

The very first thing which this ad- 
vertiser ought to do is to prepare 
his advertisement, getting it just right, 
just the way he wants to have it 
appear. 


DEFINITE INFORMATION IMPOSSIBLE. 
BincuamTon, N. Y., Now. 26, 1888. 

I am interested in an institution in Central 
New York which I am fitting up for a sanita- 
rium. I want to use such newspapers in this 
region, 7. e., New York and Pennsylvania, as 
will most quickly place the matter before the 
people. ave you lists from which I can 
select, 7. ¢., containing circulation, population 
of towns, etc. Can you give me terms for 
the papers of a section? 

This man receives a list of the papers 
in the cities and prominent country 
towns of the two States, and figures 
representing the population of places 
named, but no definite information can 
be sent him about the cost of his pro- 
posed advertising until he has prepared 
his advertisement ; because it will be 
necessary to know how much space in a 
newspaper he will occupy before it is 
possible to name a price for it. With 


the circular in hand, which is sent in 


RARITY OF THOROUGH ADVERTISING. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1888. 

We have a small advertisement we would 
like to get in many papers in United States 
and Canada, about one-inch space. Please 
send us list of your papers and prices. 

This man ought to have inclosed a 
copy of his advertisement and stated 
the length of time he wished to have it 
appear, or to have given some sort of 
an idea of the amount of money which 
he was prepared to devote to the ad- 
vertising. As very few persons have 
ever advertised all over the country 
with absolute thoroughness, it may be 
concluded that no new experimenter is 
very likely to attempt so much; the 
questions to be asked and answered 
therefore is how much territory will 
you try to cover? For how long 
a time will you keep it up? How 
thoroughly will you advertise in the 
territory selected and for the time 
named? Generally the advertiser is 
unable to answer these questions, but 
knows the size of the advertisement 
which he will use and how much money 
he can command, and these when set 
forth do in fact tell the whole story. 

MARKED COPIES. 


Hit Crry, Kansas, Dec. 24, 1888. 

I should like to have the advertisement 
herewith inclosed inserted once in papers pub- 
lished in the manufacturing towns of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
York. Please give me an estimate ; also list 
of papers in which same would be published. 
Will I be furnished with copies containing 
advertisement ? 

Every publisher is requested to send 
a marked paper to the advertiser the 
first time his advertisement appears ; 
but if any fail to do so full files of all 
the papers are to be seen at the office 
of the advertising agency. 


ADVERTISING BROADCAST. 
Since Sine, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1888. 

Your catalogue at hand. For a check for 
$50 sent with order, how much territory can 

ou cover with the inclosed advertisement ? 

ye do not wish you to name the papers, but 
give us an idea in how many States you can 
place it, as we would like to distribute it as 
much as possible. 

The Century Magazine, The Youth's 
Companion, The Ladies’ Home /our- 
nai will place an advertisement in near- 
ly one million families at a total cost 
of $6.25 per line each issue, and these 
periodicals reach readers in every State 
of the Union. 
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POINTERS ON DISPLAY. 





The object of display in an adver- 
tisement is to attract additional atten- 
tion. If this object is not obtained, 
the price paid for the additional space 
required for the display is wasted. If 
a more conspicuous card, that is, a 
card which will attract more attention, 
be seen quicker, or catch the eye at 
a greater distance while occupying 
three inches’ of space with proper dis- 
play, than when filling four inches 
with type selected with bad judgment, 
then the advertiser can well afford to 
pay the cost of the inch of space saved 
to the judicious compositor, who, by 
his taste in setting up, shall produce 
the more effective result. 

Advertising costs a great deal at best, 
and he who will make money by adver- 
tising must so arrange as to secure the 
best effect with the smallest possible 
expenditure. 

An advertiser of much experience 
has said that an advertisement should 
be so arranged that the first glance 
conveys the idea. 

The theory being that the catch 
words or lines convey to the mind of 
the interested reader the idea of the 
thing he needs, without his having the 
power to overlook it, he is sure to read 
the whole advertisement, no matter 
how small the type in the body thereof. 
Some carry this idea so far as to use 
diamond type for the filling up. This 
is not wise. Pearl is the smallest type 
which should ever be used in a news- 
paper, while agate is as small as it is 
safe to try in any but a few of the best- 
printed journals. Few people have 
eyes good enough to read diamond, 
even if the press work is unexception- 
able ; the saving of space is ‘‘ penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 

Most daily, and many of the high- 
priced weekly papers, set advertise- 
ments in agate type, fourteen lines to 
the inch. No paper uses a smaller 
type than agate unless by special agree- 
ment with an advertiser. In compara- 
tively few printing offices can a smaller 
type be found, and it is probable that 
in one-haif the offices of this country 
they have no type smaller than non- 
pareil. No paper which is fully 
equipped ever uses a larger type than 
nonpareil for advertisments. Any larger 
type is a waste of space, and no pros- 
perous journal can afford to use ita 
single month. Nonpareil is a favorite 
type on account of its measure, twelve 
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lines making one inch, the space adopt- 
ed by nearly one-half the publishers of 
the country as the ‘* square.” 

It may be as well to state here that 
the term ‘‘square” is indefinite, and 
before making any contract for so 
many ‘‘ squares” of space, the adver- 
tiser must in the same agreement have 
the size of the squares designated, as 
so many lines nonpareil or agate. 

To make an advertisement really 
attractive the display should not be too 
general. It is often possible to make 
a more noticeable card in three inches 
space than could be done in four 
inches when attention is not paid to 
this fact. Where a single line can be 
made to convey the desired informa- 
tion, or attract the eye sufficiently to 
cause interested persons to peruse the 
card, so much the better. 

It is usual to put the display line in 
as large type as the width of column 
will permit. A good effect is some- 
times procured by putting an unim- 
portant word in smaller type, thus 
giving more room for the words of 
real importance. 

To confine the display to a single 
word is always wise when the meaning 
can be properly expressed thus, as the 
attempt to put several words in a dis- 
play line is very apt to prove a failure. 

In a handsomely displayed card, 
when the proper words or lines can be 
selected without giving too many letters 
to each, a very effective advertisement 
is made by using the same type for 
each display line. A fashion of dis- 
play, which is at the same time simple 
and effective, and has the additional 
important advantage of being unob- 
jectionable to the most fastidious pub- 
lishers, is simply a white space at the 
head of the reading-matter of the card. 
In a closely printed sheet this white 
space catches the eye instantly, and 
curiosity is excited to ascertain the ob- 
ject of its being there. 

Display is sometimes made in solid 
advertisements, by using full-faced 
type or caps, small caps or italics, 
thereby securing a different general ap- 
pearance and greater attractiveness 
than the ordinary run of advertisements 
set up in the same space, but without 
care. It not unfrequently happens 
that the columns of a newspaper are 
filled with advertisements all profusely 
displayed or i!lustrated with cuts, and 
in such cases a modest, plain card, 
without any attempt at display, wil! 
be attractive from the contrast. 
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FIXING THE ADVERTISING 
VALUE, 


For latest examples of condensed 
display, in small space, the leading 
magazines and the most expensive 
weekly papers should be examined each 
issue. Two dollars per line of space 
will make advertisers ingenious. For 
handsome display in large space the 
leading daily papers may be referred 
to. 

Some excellent newspapers do not 
admit into their columns any electro- 
typed advertisements or any unusual 
display of type. In all such cases the 
advertiser, failing to get what he 
wants, must be satisfied with what he 
can get, and while he 1s unable to pro- 
cure any advantage over his neighbor, 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that 
neither can that neighbor obtain any 
over him. Newspapers and individ- 
uals who use everybody alike, and 
make their own rules, are pretty good 
institutions after all. 

a. oa 
“PEERLESS” ADVERTISING. 

In many of the largest dailies, week- 
lies and monthlies, where advertising 
costs so much a line, an advertiser 
uses a two-line advertisement in two or 
more different pages, as follows : 


PEERLESS DYES sovs or bacooirs 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

He thus obtains insertion of his two- 
line announcement at the fro rata of 
the cost of a one inch or four inch 
advertisement, and there surely can be 
no doubt that it is comparatively good 
advertising. 

There is no city having as much as 
20,000 population (excluding the Pa- 
cific Coast) where the Peerless Dyes 
are not thoroughly well advertised. 
Nearly all journals—daily, weekly and 
monthly—having a general circulation, 
and more than twenty-five hundred 
dailies and weeklies in smaller cities 
and towns, all carry this advertising by 
the year ; and yet, the total cost of 
the advertising is kept within a very 
moderate limit. 

——_—__~+ - > 

Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co., of New 
York, hold high rank as newspaper advertis- 
ing agents, and from the nature of their busi- 
ness are req d to keep th Ives informed 
upon the circulation of newspapers. The 
publish semi-monthly a class fournel, for ad- 
vertisers called Printers’ Ink, and in each 


number discuss — of interest to the adver- 
tising classes. essrs. Rowell & Co,, are 














eee the best authority in the country 
u ewspaper circulation.— Philadelphia 
Sak April 1, 1889. 


As a general rule the value of a news- 
paper is fixed by its circulation. This 
value is influenced by various causes, 
which we will enumerate : 

First: If devoted to a specialty, as a 
class journal, it is worth an extra price 
to those advertisers who would appeal 
to that class. 

Second : If particularly well printed 
it is worth more than if poorly print- 
ed, and as it is also worth more to 
the reader, the circulation is likely to 
fall off while the poor press work is 
continued ; consequently, it is wise to 
treat with great caution all claims of 
large circulation put forth in favor of 
journals which are poorly printed, either 
by fault of composition or pressman. 

Third : The amount of advertising 
affects the value. Many publishers 
point to crowded columns as a proof 
of value, but the truth is the fewer ad- 
vertisements which appear in any paper 
the more those few are worth to the 
advertiser. This rule applies only to 
general advertising, and not to those 
classified advertisements which appear 
in some large daily journals, which, 
becoming a characteristic of the paper 
in question, are a part of its value to 
the reader. 

Fourth : Those which classify. A pa- 
per which carefully classifies every ad- 
vertisement, gives them, in effect, extra 
display without cost. In the Chicago 
Tribune we may find half a column of 
advertisements, each one occupying 
from three to ten lines, announcing 
that Messrs. A. B. & C., or some other 
individual or firm, have a horse, a car- 
riage, or harness for sale. Any one 
wishing to buy finds the heading, 
‘* Horses and Carriages for Sale,” and 
reads all the announcements ; hence, in 
the Chicago 7ribune a five-line adver- 
tisement of a horse for sale becomes as 
conspicuous and as sure to attract the 
eye as would the same announcement 
displayed in one-fourth column of 
space in a paper which does not classi- 
fy. Hence, whenever advertising is to 
be done, if of a nature calling for class- 
ification, it should always be placed 
(other things being equal) in the pa- 
per which classifies and shows in its 
columns the largest list of similar 
notices, for where such advertisements 
are constantly appearing it is proof 
that the public look for them and that 
they attract the expected attention. 
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Fifth : The practice of always ob- 
taining a fixed price, proportioned to 
the value of the work, and the same 
price from all men for the same ser- 
vice, is an important element of value 
in any newspaper, and one which is 
thoroughly recognized by experienced 
advertisers. 


o> — 
TO COVER SECTIONS WITH 

LITTLE ADVERTISING. 

Use the leading papers issued at 
the metropolis of the section referred 
to. There are one or two journals 
in Boston which circulate quite evenly 
throughout all the New England States. 
In Western Massachusetts is one paper 
that circulates up and down the entire 
valley of the Connecticut through 
three States. In Hartford one weekly 
has subscribers in almost every town in 
Connecticut. Rhode Island has a lead- 
ing daily which is said to cover the 
State. Maine has an agricultural 
weekly of this character. New Hamp- 
shire has another, while neither Ver- 
mont nor Massachusetts can be reached 
throughout all their sections without 
resorting to the local presses. Two 
different weekly papers in Albany go to 
almost every town in the State of New 
York. In Toledo and Cincinnati are 
large weeklies reaching all through 
Ohio and Indiana. Chicago has an 
agricultural and one or two religious 
weeklies and one or two dailies which 
may be relied on to reach the North- 
west. St. Louis has two political 
dailies and weeklies and one religious 
journal, all of which are freely read in 
Missouri. Three dailies on the Pa- 
cific Coast will reach some readers in 
every town. In Louisville we find 
papers which circulate through Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. At Memphis 
and Nashville are those which reach 
Western Tennessee and Arkansas, 
Galveston governs Texas; so New 
Orleans reaches Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. Montgomery, with a daily and 
weekly, provide fairly for Alabama. 
In Georgia and South Carolina we find 
papers that can be said to reach all sec- 
tions of those States. Richmond has 
one or two dailies and as many re- 
ligious weeklies which are largely 
read in Virginia; but neither Florida, 
North Carolina, Maryland or Penn- 
sylvania can be reached to any gene- 
ral extent without resorting to the local 
press. 
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AN ADVERTISING TALK TO 
PUBLISHERS. 





It is surprising to note how large a ma- 
jority of newspaper publishers are either 
oblivious of or indifferent to the advan- 
tage to be gained by a systematic 
method of educating their business 
constituencies upon the principles which 
prove that judicious advertising is the 
most remunerative investment of busi- 
ness capital that can be made, or in the 
science of advertising so as to ensure 
the greatest benefit to the advertiser. 
This shortcoming is the more inex- 
cusable and surprising, when we con- 
sider the means at the editor's hand for 
accomplishing this work, and the extent 
and directness of the personal and sel- 
fish interest which it is open to him to 
advance thereby. 

The average advertiser—except, it 
may be, in the cities where the attrition 
of competitive forces compulsorily 
sharpens the facilities in this respect— 
has no intelligent conception of the 
philosophy of advertising. How many 
merchants will you find who are hon- 
estly skeptical about the actual profit 
of advertising ; who think they really 
advertise ‘‘ to keep up the paper,” or to 
promote a personal or party interest, 
and who regard the newspaper as their 
beneficiary rather than as their bene- 
factor? The editor may talk to such a 
one till doomsday about the excellence 
of his ‘‘ medium ;” neither the sober 
truth nor the glittering romance regard- 
ing ‘‘ circulation” touches his under- 
standing, for he has no intelligent com- 
prehension of the logical process by 
which the advertisement is made the 
vehicle of profit. When the publisher 
extolls his ‘circulation, this merchant 
may believe him, or he may not; in 
either case it goes no deeper than to 
suggest to him, *‘ This editor is after 
some of my money.” 

The fault is the editor’s. Let him 
each week devote a judicious portion of 
his own space to a practical and intelli- 
gent elucidation of the theory of adver- 
tising, on general principles and with- 
out special reference to his own busi- 
iness, proving the rule by the result in 
specific cases, and thus judiciously and 
unconsciously leading the reasoning 
faculties of the incredulous merchantin 
the right direction, the latter will shortly 
convince himself, by natural and con- 
clusive mental process, that advertising 
must pay, and will henceforth need no 
solicitation to induce him to test it. 








tana ee 
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Mr. D, W. Gilder, editor of © the 
Century, asserts that ‘‘the average 
circulation per month for the last four 
years of the Century Magazine is 
212,000 copies.” 


This is, however, only a portion of 
the printer's duty to his customer, and 
his obligation to his own interests, with 
regard to advertising. The business 
constituency should be impressed with 
the importance of the fact that money 
may be wasted in injudicious advertis- 
ing, as well as in the abuse or misappli- 
cation of any other legitimate and 
yeneficent influence. The merchant 
should be taught ow to advertise ju- 
diciously, effectively and _ profitably. 
Convince him that you are honestly and 
earnestly anxious that he shall reap the 
largest measure of advantage from his 
advertising. Bear in mind that it is 
largely to your advantage that the 
merchant’s announcement should prove 
remunerative, and that the latter be 
convinced that isso. No matter how 
limited your circulation, you can ac- 
complish this. Constant care should 
be taken to induce the advertiser to 
prepare his copy for felicitous display, 
and to make frequent and timely 
changes for seasonable markets ; and 
the advertisements should be attractive- 
ly displayed and advantageously placed. 

The pursuance of such a course, 
which we earnestly recommend to all 
our friends, is the very essence of suc- 
cessful management in a newspaper 
business. Try it; and remember that 
the good results inevitable from its 
practice are only to be made continuous 
and permanently satisfactory, by adopt- 
ing yourself, and practicing with fidelity, 
the rule, which is one of the cardinal 
principles to be impressed upon the 
advertiser, of ‘‘ keeping everlastingly 
at it."— The Ink Fiend. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

Boys sent out to distribute circulars, 
one at a time, throw from six to twenty 
in every area, and are awarded praise 
for their expedition.—/ve Howard. 


The New York Press warns people 
throughout the West that a man 
named A. G. Battersby, who represents 
himself to be an agent of the Press, is 
a fraud. 


The Detroit Journal having success- 
fully conducted one ‘‘ flower show”’ is 
preparing for another and grander 
one. Local charitable institutions are 
to have the net proceeds, and the /our- 
nai guarantees them against loss. We 
can’t find fault with this method of 
advertising, so long as it is for ‘‘ sweet 
charity's sake.” 





John F. Cramer, of Cramer, Aikens 
& Cramer, publishers of the Mil- 
waukee L£vening Wisconsin and pro- 
prietors of the Chicago Newspaper 
Union, is spending his vacation in 
Europe. 


We are informed by Mr. F. K. 
Misch that the San Francisco Ca// is 
now in the thirty-third year of its ex- 
istence, and that it has a large and 
continually increasing advertising pat- 
ronage and a sworn circulation of 
45.360 copies daily. Mr. Misch is 
Eastern agent of the Ca//, 

“* The oldest paper in the Western 
district of Oklahoma” is the New 
World, published at Kingfisher. The 
New World is strong in its home news, 
and the generous amount of local ad- 
vertising that it carries speaks well for 
the prosperity of the town and the in- 
telligence of its inhabitants. 


The Century for July contains much 
matter of the usual interest. In it 
the circumstances attending Lincoln’s 
renomination are set forth. ‘‘ The 
Life of Lincoln” is drawing near to its 
conclusion, a circum$tance not to be 
regretted, for the article has been 
strung out to a seemingly interminable 
and unnecessary length. 


The private summer course of law 
lectures of the University of Virginia 
commenced July 11, we are informed 
by a circular. The course was started 
in 1874 with twenty students. A rec- 
ord of attendance during the succeed- 
ing years shows a gratifying increase, 
though considering the excellence of 
the instruction and the low rate of 
charge, it is surprising that the increase 
is not greater than it is. 


Allison Brothers, soap manufactur- 
ers, of Middletown, Conn., have fur- 
nished us with a copy of an advertise- 
ment inserted by the founders of the 
present business in the Connecticut 
Courant, of January 17, 1810. The 
advertisement offers ‘‘ Candles and 
Soap of different kinds of the first 
quality, in exchange for Tallow, Ashes 
and Grease.” It is safe to say that 
these commodities are exchanged now- 
adays only for ‘‘soap’’—in a political 
sense. 
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A N OFFICE TO LET 

Rowell Building, No. 10 Spruce street, 
up two flights from street. Size, 8 by 12 1-2 
feet. Rent $150 per year, including steam 
heat. Apply to GEO. F. ROWELL & CO. 


OBR SALE,.—Republican weekly 
newspapers - good Western towns. 
Clip this. MIZE & BRO., 

149 ‘a Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

‘OR SAL E,—Democratic weekly 

I newspapers in county seats of Demo- 
cratic counties, Clipthis. W. J. MIZE, 
149 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


OBR SALE, ON THE MOST FAV- 
orable terms, to a party meaning busi- 
ness, the plant of a well-equipped, firmly es- 
tablished COUNT RY WE E Ri Y and JOB 
OFFICE. Apply “ P.,”’ care of 
P. O. Box 672, New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A Journal for Advertisers. 


Intended to remind and inform the business 
public of the advantages of newspaper adver- 
tising ; to expound the principles of the art of 
advertising ; to instruct the uninitiated i in the 
remunerative employment of Prinrer’s INK ; 
and to offer prac tical. suggestions to ne wspaper 
advertisersasaclass. Each number, discusses 
topics of interest to advertisers in an intelligent, 
impartial and instructive manner. 

Subscription price One DoLiar a year: 
advance. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
to Spruce St., New York C ity. 


END THE CASH AND SAY 
what is wanted.—A small expenditure in 
advertising in a judicious selection of news- 
— is often contempiated by persons who 
ave not a clear idea as to what publica- 
tions should be taken or the cost ; they conse- 
quently find a difficulty in carrying out the 
plan without having the cost exceed the 
amount contemplated. Such persons do well 
to send the copy of the advertisement and a 
check for the amount of money to be used, to 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Bureau, to Spruce St., New York, and 
leave the selection of papers and the number 
of insertions in each to be determined by their 
experience and judgment. In that way the 
advertiser gets the best service possible for the 
money he expends, and the work is promptly 
done—no time being lost in correspondence. 
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BIND YOUR COPIES 


OF 


PRINTERS INK. 


Go 


A Handy Binder for Printers’ Ink may be 
obtained for five two-cent stamps. It holds 
the numbers for an entire year in a compact 
and convenient form. 

Copies are easily inserted or removed. 

Address the Publishers, 
Gro. P. Rowe.t & Co., 
to Spruce Street, N. Y. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
o . 
Evening Bulletin, 
ESTABLISHED 1855, 
CIRCULATION, 17,000, 


Is the leading Evening Journad/ in circulation 
and influence west of the Rocky Mountains. 


It is Valuable to Advertisers 
for the following reasons : 

It has a long-sustained circulation among a 
prosperous class of readers, who have learned 
to appreciate its special value. 

Every page contains fresh telegraphic or 
local news, affording every advertisement in 
its columns a good position, 


The Weekly Bulletin 


CIRCULATION, 20,000, 


| Is the largest and best weekly newspaper pub- 


lished in the West, and is in every respect a 
first-class Family paper. For rates and sam- 
ple copy address 


The Bulletin, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Or F, K. MISCH, Eastern Manager, 
New York Office, - 


GENTS WANTED to Canvass for 
Advertising Patronage. A small amount 
of work done with tact and intelligence may 
produce a considerable income, Agents earn 
several hundred dollars in commissions in a sin- 
gle season and incur no personal responsibility. 
Enquire at the nearest newspaper office and 
learn that ours is the best known and best 
equipped establishment for placing advertise- 
ments in newspapers and conveying to adver- 
tisers the information which they require in 
order to make their investments wisely and 
profitably. Men of good address, or women, 
if well informed and practical, may obtain 
authority to solicit advertising patronage for 
us. Apply by letter to Geo. P, Roweit & Co., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce St., 
New York, and full particulars will be sent by 
return mail. 


- go Potter Building. 





EO, P. ROWELL & CO’S BEST LIST 
of Local Newspapers. — Every paper 
named on this list is selected because either its 
daily or weekly edition is the best or most 
widely circulated or most influential, pub- 
lished at an important county seat, or in a 
ace having more than 5,000 population. 
rhe newspaper in each place that 
gives the advertiser the most for his 
ee The List covers every State, Ter- 
ritory, District and Proviace of the United 
States and Canada, and represents EVERY 
county seat having a population 
reater than 3,000, and EVERY 
LACE having a population 
greater than 5,000, one paper in a 
piace, Daily or Weekly, or Daily 
and Weekly, where there is a paper having 
a circulation exceeding one thousand copies 
weekly, as rated in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1888 ; and with the exception of 
such suburban towns as are better covered by 
the papers named in the neighboring city. 
Send 30 rote for pamphlet. 
sEC ROWELL & CO., 
Honeslinty Advertising Bureau, 
1o Spruce St., New Yor! 
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| ao PROCURED by Charlies | 
F. Benjamin, Corcoran Building, Wash- 
ington, D, C. for $65, including govern- 
ment fees and drawings. Every specification 
and amendment revised by himself before fil- 
ing. Send description, with rough drawing or 
model, by mail, Preliminary Advice 
. Specific advice as to patentability or 
profitableness, $5 to $10, often saving cost of 
— or useless patent. More money 
than ever in patents, but invention must be | 
something wanted, and specification, claims , 
and drawings thoroughly prepared. 








advertisement once in all of the five 
ekly Story Papers here named : 
FAMILY STORY PAPER. 
FIRESIDE COMPANION. 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 
TEXAS SIFTINGS, 

A weekly sale of over seven hundred thou- 
sand copies is claimed for these publications. 
Ten lines will accommodate about 75 words. 
700,000 copies for $50. Send check and copy 
of advertisement to be used to GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., ro Spruce St., New York. 


Bis a check for $50 we will insert a ten-line 
e 





OR a check for fas we will insert ten lines 
once in all the five Agricultural Publica- 
tions here named : 
FARM AND FIRESIDE. 
AMERICAN RURAL HOME. 
FARM AND HOME. 
FARM JOURNAL. 
HOME AND FARM. 

A regular issue of more than eight hundred 
thousand copies is claimed for these Farm 
Newspapers. Ten lines will accommodate 
about 75 words. 800,ccocopies for $45. Send 
check and i! of advertisement to be used 
to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., to Spruce St., 
New York. 


Fras a check for $60 we will insert a ten-line 
‘ub 





advertisement once in all the five Literary 
lications here named : 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


It is believed that more than six hundred 
thousand copies are sold of every issue of the 
above-named periodicals, Ten lines will ac- 
commodate about 75 words. 600,000 copies 
for $60. Send aink and copy of advertise- 
ment to be used toGEO. P. ROWELL &CO., | 
10 Spruce St., New York. 





OR a check for $30 we will insert a ten-line | 
advertisement one week, in all the five 
ome and Family Weekhes here named : 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 

TOLEDO BLADE. 

MONTREAL FAMILY HERALD AND 


STAR. 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL TRIBUNE. 


They are the People’s Newspapers. Noone 
of them is believed to issue so small a number 
as seventy-five thousand copies weekly, and 
two of t issue considerably more than 
one hundred thousand, Ten lines will accom- 
modate about 75 words. 500,000 copies for | 
$30. Send and copy of advertisement | 
to be used to GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., 10. 
Spruce St., New York. | 


VOR a check for $45 we willinsert ten lines 
in ONE THOUSAND AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS of our own selection, and 


| send it out the very day it comes to hand. 


The advertisement will appear in the next 
issue printed and published of a full thousand 
distinctly separate Newspaper ; files of all of 
which may be examined by the Advertiser if 
he so desires, Ten lines will accommodate 
about 75 words, 1,000 weekly Newspapers for 
$45. Send check and copy of advertisement 
to be used to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., to 
Spruce St., New York. 





JIOR a check for $25 we will insert ten lines 
EB one week in all the five Religious News- 
papers her named: 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
WEEKLY WITNESS. 

N. Y. CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 

A regular issue of more than a quarter of a 
million of copies is claimed for these Religious 
Weeklies. en lines will accommodate about 
75 words, 250,o00copies for $25. Send check 
and copy of advertisement to be used to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





FIOR acheck for $50 we will insert a ten-line 
advertisement once in all the five Child- 
ren’s Periodicals here named : 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

GOLDEN DAYS. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
ARGOSY. 


It is believed that each issue of the five 
above-named Periodicals finds admission into 
more than six hundred thousand different 
families in which there are children. Ten 
lines will accommodate about 75 words. 
600,000 copies for $50. Send check and copy 
of advertisement to be used to GEO. P 


ROWELL & CO., ro Spruce St., New York. 





R A CHECK FOR $20 WE WILL 


print a ten-line advertisement in One 


| Million issues of leading American News- 


pers and complete the work within ten days. 

his is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a 
line, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertise- 
ment will appear in but a single issue of any 
paper, and consequently will be placed before 
One Million different newspaper purchasers ; 
or Five Mixiion Reapers, Tit is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that every newspaper is 
looked at by five persons on an average. Ten 
lines will accommodate about 75 words. Ad- 
dress with copy of advertisement and check, 
or send 30 cents for Book of 240 pages. 


GEO P. ROWELL & CO., 
to Spruce St., New York. 











PRINTE 


A LOW RATE AND EASY TERMS 

OF PAYMENT !—We will insert an 
advertisement occupying a full inch of space, 
14 agate lines, one week, in six thousand, Ac- 
TUALLY Six THOUSAND Country Weeklies, for 
$500. From responsible parties a three 
months’ note, with the order, will be accepted 
in payment, (Only one electrotype required.) 
Try the experiment. Address GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO’S Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 1o Spruce St., New York. 


New England Newspapers. 


Fora check for 8135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our New 
England Select Local List, consisting of 26 
Dailies and 123 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 1st of every month 
and the remainder on the 15th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of advertise- 
ment submitted before sending out, if desired. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, 10 Spruce Street, oe York. 








Middle States Newspapers. 


For a check for $180 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Middle 
States Select Local List, consisting of 65 Dailies 
and 173 Weeklies, Ordersare sent to one-half the 
gopese the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

eek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, ro Spruce St., New York. 


Southern Newspapers. 


For a check for $135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our South- 
ern Select Local List, consisting of 40 
Dailies and 87 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 13th of every month 
and the remainder on the 27th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of adver- 
tisement submitted before sending out, if de- 
sired. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N. Y 


Western Newspapers. 


For a check for 8275 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Western 
Seiect Local List, consisting of 112 Dailies and 
241 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
pers the 1st Week and the remainder the 3d 
eek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Canada Newspapers. 


For a check for $50 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Canadian 
Select Local List, consisting of 15 Dailies and 
47 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
papers the 11th of every month and the re- 
mainder on the 2sth. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. ‘oof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, ro Spruce St., New York. 
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NOW READY, ISSUED APRIL IST 
| American Newspaper Directory 
—FOR— 
1seo. 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME, 


Fifteen Hundred and Thirty-Six Pages. 


PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 


This work is the source of information on 
Statistics of Newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, 
Politicians and the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment rely upon its statements as the recog- 
nized authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place in 
which newspapers are published, stating name 
of county, population of place, etc., etc. 

It give the names of all Newspapers and 
other Periodicals. 

It gives the Politics, 
Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name 

It gives the Publisher's name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the names of all papers in each 
County, and also shows the geographical sec- 
tion of tne State the County ts located in. 

It also contains many valuable tables and 
classifications. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price, by 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
(Newspaper Advertising Bureau), 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


Religion, Class or 


A FREE copy of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
Directory will be sent, Carriage Paid, to any 
person who is a patron of Geo, P. Rowe. & 
So’s Advertising Bureau, to the amount of 
Fifty Dollars. 


Co’s 





| OR THOSE ADVERTISERS WHO 
| have a credit so well established as to make 
| them safe customers, we secure the most im- 
| portant advantages. We can devote our en- 
| ergies to securing for them what is wanted 
| and what.ought to be had ; without constantly 
contemplating a ible loss liable to sweep 
away, not only all commissions earned, but in 
addition, leave us responsible for heavy obli- 
gations to publishers. We seek the patronage 
of responsible advertisers who will pay when 
the work is done! and of experienced adver- 
tisers who will know when they are faithfull 
and intelligently served! Address, Gro. P. 
| Rowgtt & Co., Newspaper Advertising Bu- 
| reau, to Spruce St., New York. 








> 
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662 PRINTERS’ 


IF YOU THINK 


$50 


vertisement, and we will indicate for you, 


OF | 
expending fifty or one hun- | 
dred dollars in advertising, 
send us a copy of your ad- 





INK. 

E HAVE JUST ISSUED A NEW 
edition of our Book called ** News- 

paper Advertising.” It has 240 pages, and 

among its contents may be named the follow- 

| ing Lists and Catalogues of Newpapers :— 


DAILY NEWSPAPERSIN NEW YORK 





free of charge, what will be the best possible | C] Ty, with their Advertising Rates. 


advertising investment for you to make. 


It would be sTILL BETTER to send a check 
along with the advertisement, and leave the 
selection of media and style of display to our 


judgment. 


The Advertiser who sends his advertise- 
ment and the cash will often get from five to 
fifty per cent. more’service for his money than 
ne would had he required to be told in advance | 
exactly what service would be given him. It 
is often possible to give TO-DAY a better ser- 


vice than could have been promised yesterday. 


$5,000. 


ways ordered his advertisements in this way, 
“Get the best service you can for me for 


$5,000."" He left every detai! tous. We were 
thus enabled to say toa publisher, if you put 
this in at a large reduction from your rate it 
will be no criterion for further transactions. 
It was a surprise to find ourselves so often | 
able to contract for the irsertion of that par- 


ticular advertisement at half rates, in papers | 


which would not permit us to OFFER their 
columns at a penny’s deviation from their 
printed schedule. The advertising rates of 
one New York paper are double those of 
another which has twice the circulation of the 
first. Similar discrepancies are not uncom- 
mon, The advertisement intrusted to us to 
be placed in accordance with our judgment 
often does double service for haif the money. 
A dollar for twenty-five cents. 
more expensive luxury for an advertiser to in- 
dulge in than to tie his agents’ hands by get- 
ting him to tell in advance exactly what he 
will do. 


Send 30 Cents tor large Pamphlet. 


ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO’S 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., 


NEWw Yorn sz. 





DVERTISING CUSTOMERS 

of Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau to the amount of Fifty 
Dollars, are entitled to receive a complimentary 
copy of the American Newspaper Directory. 


One of the most successful | 
advertisers we ever had al-| 


There is no} 


| DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 150,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 20,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

| A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
|in which to advertise every section of the 
country: being a choice selection made up 
| with great care, guided by long experience. 
| ONE NEWSPAPER IN ASTATE. The 
best one for an advertiser to use if he will use 
but one. 
BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING in Daily 
| Newspapers in many principal cities and towns, 
a List which _ peculiar inducements to 
some advertise 

LARGEST “CIRCUL ATIONS. A com- 
plete list of all American papers issuing regu- 
ec: 4 more than 25,000 copies 

THE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPI ERS, covering every town of over 5,000 
population and every important county seat. 

SELECT LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPA- 
PERS, in which ad- 
vertisements are in- 
serted * ~~ rice. 

6,295 VILLAGE 
NEWSPAPERS, in 
which advertisements. 
| are inserted for $46.15 

a line and appear in 
|the whole lot — one- 
half of all the Ameri- 
can Weeklies. 

















Book sent to any address for Thirty Cents. 


Address Geo. P. Rowett & Co., New York. 











ay E try to conduct the business of our 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau in such 
a manner that every publisher shall be glad 
to receive our orders for advertising, at the 
lowest price which he is willing to accept 
from any one ; and at the same time be wiiling 
to allow our patrons every concession which 
can under any circumstances be permitted in 
the matter of choice position or editorial men- 
tion. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
ro Spruce St., New York. 
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THE 


Three Telegrams 


Known Circulation. 





The combined weekly issue being 


Over 242,000! 


Covers all the interior Cities and Towns of the 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


And a very large portion of 


THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Elmira Telegram, - - - 165,892 
Harrisburg Telegram, - 42,000 
Albany Telegram, - - - 35,000 





Read by 
OVER ONE MILLION PEOPLE 


Every Week. 








A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 


667 The Rookery, Chicago, 14 & 15 Tribune BY'd’g, N. Y. 
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“ When an intelligent man wants to pur- | 
chase, he buys from parties whose standing 
in their several callings isa guarantee for 
the quality of their wares. When the 
same man wishes to advertise, he goes to 


those who have made the business a study, 
and possess the requisite facilities for its 
transaction, He the 
which it is possible to procure, and goes to 
the place where it is most reasonable to 
expect that such service may be obtained.” 


wants best service 


N 1865 we organized a Bureau for the recep- 
tion and forwarding of advertisements for 


all Newspapers, and for more than twenty 


years have conducted a business in placing | 
contracts for Newspaper Advertising 
We have a more thoroughly perfected sys- 


tem, and better facilities for conducting the 


necessary negotiations with newspaper pub- 
lishers, and watching the fulfillment of adver- 
tising contracts than has elsewhere been 


attempted. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


ro Spruce St., New York. 


The $3 List. 


BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING 








Daily Newspapers, 


Principal Cities and Towns. 





Advertisers may select any 50 or more 
Dailies from the list, at a cost of $3 per inch, 
a month, per paper; and the advertisement 
will be also inserted gratis in the Weeklies of 
the Dailies, as saan te the catalogue. 

A one-inch advertisement inserted one month 
in the entire ist (including 262 Dailies and 245 
Weeklies), costs $600, For three months, 

1,800, less 10 per cent., or $1,620 net. 

The combined monthly issue of the Dailies 
is over ten million copies, and of the Weeklies 
over two million. 

Advertisements are forwarded the day the 
order is received, and prempt insertion is 
guaranteed. 

For any selection of less than 50 of the 
papers approximately low figures will be given 
on application. 


THE LIST 


WILL 
BE SENT FREE 
UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newsparer ADVERTISING Burgav, 








ro Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Gross Price - $49.74 
Deduct 50 per cent. 24.87 


Net Price $24.87 
Deduct 25 perCent. 6.22 


Cash Price - $18.65 
Send Check with Order. 





We have a list of first-rate papers im the 
State of Maine which demand $25.34 for in- 
serting a one-inch advertisement, one month 
in all editions, daily and weekly, as cata- 
logued ; but by special contract we have been 
able to insert the same advertisement in the 
same papers for the same time for $12.67, 
being one-half of the publisher’s price. 

We have an entirely distinct list of papers 
in the same State for which the publisher's 
price for inserting a one-inch advertisement 
one month is $24.40, but for which we charge 
$12.20. 

For any person who will send an order for 
both combinations, accompanied by a check, 
we will make a further discount of 25 per cent., 
making the net price $18.65, for advertising 
which at the publisher’s schedule rate would 
cost $49.74. 


We have similar combina- 
tions for every State in the 
Union and in Canada, for 
which we will receive ad- 
vertisements on the same 
terms. 


We know from long experience, and the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars for advertis- 
ing our own business, that these State Com- 
binations bring more responses, attract more 
attention, and pay better than any other 
advertising we can do, outside of a very small 
List of great newspapers, and these are not 
available for the uses of an advertiser whose 
wish is to confine his announcements within 
State lines. 

A copy of the list will be sent free to any 


applicant. Ask for the *‘ Select List of Local 
Newspapers.” 
Address Gero. P. Rowe i & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
ro Spruce St.. New York. 
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18s8so. SUMMER. 18890. 


Allen's « Lists. 


— = — 





The shrewdest general advertisers of America have learned that 


ALLEN’S LISTS 


may be patronized all Summer, with handsome results 


ALLEN'S LISTS 


Carry twice to three times the amount of advertising, at all seasons, that is to 
be found in other monthlies. 


WHY? 
ALLENS LISTS pay their patrons better than any other mediums. They pay 
in season and out of season—in the Summer as well as in the Winter. 


SHREWD ADVERTISERS 


Patronize Allen’s Lists all Summer. If you wish to run a paying business all Summer, you 


WILL PATRONIZE ALLEN’S LISTS 


ALL SUMMER. 





Guaranteed Circulation of ALLEN’S LISTS over 800,000 Each Month. 


Should the circulation of Allen’s Lists run below the figures mentioned above, in any 
month, I will make a discount to each advertiser in exact proportion. 


Affidavit of Circulation of all issues mailed to each Advertiser monthly 


TERMS Allen's Special List, $2 per Agate line each insertion. 
Allen’s Giant List, $2 per Agate line each insertion. 
Both Lists, $3.60 per Agate line each insertion. 


DISCOUNTS—1o0 per cent. for 6 months; 20 per cent. for one year. 








Forms close the 18th of each Month, prior to date of the periodicals. 
ALLEN’S LISTS are represented by all reputable Advertising Agencies. 


E. C. ALLEN, "°/*'* Allen’s Lists. 
Augusta, Maine. 
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Funnyman—How do 
jokes? 

Friend—First rate ; I like to renew my ac- 
quaintance with old friends.—Vankee Blade. 


you like my 


A Cincinnati widow adv ertised for 

‘every Christian in the city” to send her ten 
cents. She realized twenty cents, indicating 
an unexpectedly large number of Christians in 
that city.—Press and Printer. 


To-day was our birthday, and we 
celebrated the occasion by “ setting up "’ two 
columns of type, cutting half a cord of wood, 
rocking the baby two hours and cleaning our 
shotgun.—Zigin (7ex.) Times. 


Sunday-school Teacher—Who were 
Ananias and Sapphira ! 

Little Scholar—Dey was editors. 

Teacher—Editors ? 

Little Scholar—Yes'm ; 
dead for bein’ liars !—Zi/e. 


The following novel advertisement 
appears in the Salem (la.) Sfeeva/: * If John 
Jones, who, twenty years ago, deserted his 
wife and babe, will return, said babe will 
lick the stuffin out of him.”—Akron (Col.) 
Weekly Tribune. 


dey struck 


was 


Citizen (to country editor)—That 
was a very handsome notice you gave me in 
this week’s paper, Shears, and I called in 
to—to— 

Country Editor—Er—to subscribe for a year? 

i—no, to see if you had an old copy lying 
about anywhere. — 7exas Siftings. 


Seedy Stranger—I have here a 
couple of articles which I think would interest 
your readers. 

Editor—Well, sir, what are their subjects ? 

Seedy Stranger—They are editorials. One 
is on “The Business Situation,” and the 
Other *‘ Advice to Young Men as to Getting 
On in Life.” 

Editor—If you will leave them we will look 
them over. 

Seedy Stranger—Thank you; but if you 
would only advance me five cents it would be 
a great favor. I should like to buy a neat but 
not gaudy sandwich.—A merica. 


Murderers have discovered some as- 
tonishingly vulnerable parts of the anatomy 
oft late. rom a paper recently we learn chat 
a Georgia colonel was “shot in the ticket 
office" The other day a man was fatally 
shot “‘through his door,”’ and not long ago 
another received a fatal wound“ in his win- 
dow.’ —N. }. Commercial Advertiser. 

He was shot in the suburbs.—C4 cage Daily 
News. 

He kissed her passionately upon her reap- 
Phe wh —Jefferson Souvenir. 

whipped him upon his return.—Haws- 


Mr. Jones walked in upon her invitation.— 
Electric Light. 

She seated herself upon his entering.— 
Albia Democrat. 

We thought she sat down on her being 
asked.— Saturday Gossip. 

She fainted upon his departure.—Lynn 
Union. 
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Teacher—‘‘ What is the most useful 
metal ?”” —Tommy (whose pa is an editor) 
** Printer’s zinc.”--Orange Judd Farmer. 


A boy recently hung himself because 
somebody found fault with him, That bos 
was not born to be a country editor.—/ ress 
and Printer. 


‘Be your own doctor,” advises a 

ent medicine advertiser. It is petty good 
advice, too. The man who is his own doctor 
can visit himself half a dozen times a week, 
charge $1 a visit, collect $25 at the end of the 
month and be just that much in pocket. We 
don’t suppose he ever looked at it in that 
light.—Norristown Herald. 


The practice of commemorating the 
anniversaries of deaths by an advertisement 
in the newspapers is growing very fashionable 
in England. A notice appeared in a Liver- 
pool paper the other day reminding the world 
of the death of a four-months’-old child wh« 
became an angel thirty-eight years ago. This 
seems like carrying things to extremes.— £2 


2 Mr. Jenkins,” said the editor-in- 
chief, “ Have you got anything in particular 
to write about ?”’ 

‘No, sir; nothing whatever.’ 

“Very well; mark it editorial as soon as 
you get through with it, and have it double 
leaded."’—Merchant Traveler. 


Friend of the Press—I don’t read 
anything more in your paper about the dan- 
ger of railroad monopolies. 

Country Editor—Well, you just buy the 
next number. My application for a pass has 
come back rejected.— 7exras Si/tings. 


Was it a mean editor that headed 
the account of a death from delirium tremens 
** Spirited Away ?”—Zx. 


Sporting Editor—T here are no base- 
ball games to-day. Shall! we print our regular 
base-ball edition ? 

“Certainly. Print the page.” 

Editor—There are no games to-day 

* Well, print a list of the postponed games ; 
we must keep ahead of our contemporaries.” 
— Time 


Literary Critic (laying down a new 
book)—I wish every maid, wife and mother in 
the country could read that book. 

Able Editor—Well. run in a line to the 
effect that that book is one which no woman 
should be allowed to see.—New York Weekly. 


Subscriber (to editor)—Has _ your 
ra large circulation, Mr. Shears? 
-ditor—Enormous! 
Subscriber—Why don’t you 
circulation ? 
Editor—Because it's all I can do to fold and 
mail it.—Zi/e. 


Little Willie—Papa, aco bs -. this 
mean when a newspaper says ‘‘sic’’ between 
two little curved marks? 

Intelligent Parent—It means that the state- 
ment immediately preceding makes the editor 
sick.—A merica. 


The advertiser is like a brave general. 


He considers his place to be at the head of 
the column,——Fadstaf. 


pa 


swear to the 





Paivters’ Ink: New York, July 1, 1889. A 





